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FORUM readers shouldn’t miss 


The Struggle for the World 


by JAMES BURNHAM 


The condensation of this controversial book in LIFE 
brought a full page editorial blast from PM. Arthur 
M. Schlesinger Jr.’s review in THE NATION was so 
interesting that the editor published an editorial in 
the same issue warning readers against the review. 
George Orwell’s critique in THE NEW LEADER 
brought a rebuttal from George Soule in THE NEW 
REPUBLIC. The strongest attack on Communism 
yet published, this book deserves the attention of 
every informed citizen. 


At all bookstores $3.50 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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The Canadian Forum 


O CANADA 


Only one member got into difficulty with the crowd. Holly Acres 
(PC, Carleton) was by 12 women [of a deputation at the 
Provincial House]. He said: “If you can’t afford to pay 16 cents for 
a quart of milk, you shouldn’t be mothers.” (Globe and Mail) 


Wetaskiwin, Alta—Jim Winters, Alberta’s oldest resident, will be 
106 years of age next month and the argument is still waging as to 
whether or not he should get an old-age pension. (Globe and Mail) 


“Their names liveth forever more.” Wanted, names of men and 
women who gave their lives in World Wars of 1914, 1939, who resided 
or whose next of kin live east of the Don, within the city. Names will 
be recorded in the Baron Byng Memorial at Coxwell and Gerrard 
St. E. (Classified advertisement, Globe and Mail) 


During the meeting of the school board, Trustee Waldo Skillings 
noted the purchase of vegetables from a Chinese firm and said he 
could not understand why Orientals, who had no vote, should get the 
business when “white” firms did not. He moved that, from April 1, 
all purchases should be made from “white” firms. 

(Victoria Daily Times) 


Con. McCalium urged Con, Balfour to read both “Kitty” and 
“Forever Amber” as a duty toward the public. He said the controller 
should have some knowledge of the novels if he was to sit on a civic 
committee dealing with “indecent” books. Con. McCallum didn’t 
reveal whether he had read either of the books himself. In fact. 
nobody on the board would admit having read them. 

(Globe and Mail. 


Mr. Mansur said the construction industry was in a position to 
produce more homes this year than last, and it was likely that 1947 
completions would be larger than in any other year. However, he 
warned, “The volume of other forms of construction may, to some 
extent, be a restraining influence upon the number of residential 
completions.” ‘(Regina Leader-Post) 


Many lonely, elderly women in Ontario are the poorer for no 
longer having the inner sense of being necessary which they developed 
by serving and helping others through the Red Cross during war 
years. “Many women have told me that their war work made them 
feel necessary for the first time in 10 years,” Dr. F. W. Routley, 
national commissioner, told the Red Cross Toronto branch 

(Globe and Mail) 


C. Gordon Cockshutt of Brantford, in an address to the Galt 
Board of Trade last evening . . . said: “. . . Our Canadian way of 
life is founded on three foundation stones—our method of govern- 

belief in God, and our belief in private 


... Said: “. . . I believe I am safe in stating that no other organiza- 
tion is constituted to do what a board of trade does. . . For, after all, 
a board of trade is composed of leading citizens joined together to 
unselfishly promote the growth, welfare and enrichment of the 
community.” (Galt Reporter) 


Ottawa, April 22 (Staff)—Employers of labor in Canada who 
are faced with an acute shortage which cannot be filled domestically 
can get a special order-in-counil passed under the authority of the 
Immigration Act to bring a specified number of immigrants from 
Europe. Canada’s immigration policy does not provide for contract 
labor as such, but cases of labor shortage in industry will be considered 
by the department on the basis of need. 

This practice was brought to light today when reference was again 
made to Ludger Dionne, Liberal member for Beauce, Que., now in 
Europe recruiting 100 Polish women for his spinning mill. 

(Warren Baldwin in the Globe and Mail) 


There’s a definite upswing in recruiting for Canada’s “new” army 
these days. It’s partly due to the personalized approach Ottawa is 
giving prospective peacetime soldiers, and partly to the fact that 
the Canadian Army undoubtedly holds out many advantages over 
“civvy street” to the youngster just drying behind the ears. 

(Globe and Mail) 


This month’s prize of a six months’ subscription goes to Margaret 
Avison, Toronto, Ont. All contributions should contain original 
clipping, date and name of publication. 
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The Critical Spiral 

Prices are rising. Wages are falling far behind. The 
usual conditions of the inflation spiral are already too 
apparent. And they are being recognized by influential 
people and organizations both at home and in the United 
States. 

On February 15, C. H. Millard, Canadian Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America, asked a reduction in prices 
as an alternative to an all-out wage-increase drive. A month 
later, the Canadian Congress of Labor, in its annual brief 
to the federal government, said: “The immediate need is 
the re-establishment of effective price control, and the 
government can and should take action in this regard without 
delay.’ About two weeks later, President Truman made 
his electrifying statement to the effect that all prices should 
be reduced 10 per cent. 

What we are witnessing is the headlong dash of two 
private-enterprise economies into depression. ‘Charge all 
that the market will bear” is the policy of the “free enter- 
prise manufacturers.” (There’s not much “free” enterprise 
when the price of chocolate bars goes from six to eight cents 
on all bars in every centre on the same day!) And the prices 
are now above what the market will bear. Some buyers 
are already holding back. Other buyers, mostly wage- 
earner families, simply cannot buy at current price levels. 
The result will be that goods will pile up on the shelves of 
the stores and warehouses. There will be lay-offs, and, 
finally, mass unemployment. Some highly skilled observers 
believe the time is soon, the rate of decline fantastically 
steep, and the bottom much further down than many may 
suspect. 

According to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
wage-earner’s dollar is much smaller in purchasing power 
than it was on V-E Day. From May 1, 1945, to December 
1, 1946, the real average weekly earnings of wage earners 
in manufacturing industries declined $2.08. The sharp rise 
in manufacturers’ profits in the same period, as indicated 
by their currently published reports, shows that price in- 
creases have been far in excess of anything required to meet 
increased costs of labor and operation. 

Business could reduce its prices. It would make less 
money now, but it would put off, perhaps indefinitely, any 
major slump in business activity. Yet it seems to prefer 
to face a dismal future for the temporary pleasure of the 
current debauch. Labor and the sound elements of the 
community have made and are still making their pleas for 
sanity. They cannot be blamed for the coming economic 
crisis when it hits us in all its fury. 


No Marketing Act 


Farmers from every province gathered in Ottawa recently, 
under the auspices of the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture, and, in an interview with the cabinet (Mr. King 
absent), asked for a dominion marketing act. They thought 
they were getting it. They submitted a draft bill which 
was essentially the Natural Products Marketing Act of 
1934, one of the aces of the Bennett “new deal,” but trumped 
by both the supreme court of Canada and the privy council 
as ultra vires. The farmers had revised the Bennett Act 
to deal only with inter-provincial and export marketing. 








Their draft bill—like the 1934 act and British Columbia 
and Ontario acts modelled after it—provided for producer 
boards to control the marketing of one or more commodities. 
Ontario, for example, has a dozen such “schemes,” and 
Ontario producers have just voted for another—a cream 
scheme. No farmer will be allowed to sell cream in Ontario 
except at a price determined (subject to price controls) by 
the producer board in negotiation with the processors, and 
all cream sold will be subject to a fee to the producer board. 
It is the “closed shop” with a “check-off.” 


Instead of a marketing act the minister of agriculture 
brought into the dominion House the “war-to-peace” Agri- 
cultural Products Act. It enables the government to make 
export food contracts, provides for government-appointed 
boards, not producer boards, and expires by March 31, 
1948, at the latest. Mr. King’s own act contains some of the 
“unconstitutional” defects which he denounced in the 1934 
bill. For instance, it provides for fines and imprisonment 
for breach of regulations yet to be made. Again, it gives 
the minister of agriculture, with the approval of the gover- 
nor-in-council, power to spend money. In 1934 Mr. King 
said that “no board, no governor-in-council, should have that 
right” (to compensate a producer for loss as a result of 
obeying an order of the board). When Mr. Woodsworth 
asked “how about the compensation for the destruction of 
diseased cattle?” Mr. King replied that “my honorable 
friend is getting restless.” 


The then leader of the opposition had spoken for two 
hours, had cited Magna Charta, the Petition of Right and 
the Bill of Rights, and had read “a page or two” from 
Green’s history of England. “The bill destroys all that we 
have been taught to cherish as the essence of British liberty.” 
‘What we are fighting for today is exactly what the barons at 
Runnymede were fighting for at the time they exacted the 
Great Charter from King John.” It would seem that Mr. 
King has learned something since 1934 but that he hasn’t 
forgotten enough. 


The Truman “Purge” 


The fact that Communists are hiding behind the argu- 
ment that President Truman’s executive order to purge the 
civil service will hurt innocent liberals and progressives 
more than it will them does not in any way diminish the 
truth of that argument. The Truman “purge” will serve 
to promote both the personal and the political interests of 
the most reactionary elements in the U.S. civil service, leave 
the real Communists largely untouched, while hounding out 
of the government offices every innocent who ever contri- 
buted a quarter to a “front” organization. It should be the 
right of any government to rid itself of personnel incapable 
for whatever reasons of carrying out the administration’s 
policies, but the Truman order is an hysterical move unlikely 
to achieve its purpose. The subverting of a civil servant’s 
loyalty in the interests of a foreign government is an illegal 
act carrying severe penalties; the discovery of such acts 
of subversion is a task for experts skilled in the arts of 
ferreting out spies and saboteurs. Emphatically, it is not a 
job for amateurs. Let us not be squeamish about it: national 
security demands the existence of such a force, trained, 
alert, and—we hope—intelligent. But the security of the 
individual citizen, the maintenance of civil liberties, de- 
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mands that the suspected persons be specifically charged 
and properly tried in a court of law. Any other procedure 
is totalitarian. 

It is heartening, in contrast, to see a Canadian province 
increasing the freedoms of its employees. The action of the 
Saskatchewan legislature in voting full political freedom 
to provincial employees is an extremely liberal act that has 
not received the commendation it deserves. Perhaps the 
picture of socialist Saskatchewan broadening the liberties 
of the individual while the bastion of free enterprise across 
the line is busy divesting both civil servants and organized 
labor of hard-won rights is a little too much for even the 
most hardened commentators to explain away. 


The Ontario Police Act, 1947 


While Saskatchewan goes forward in the protection of 
civil liberties, both for government employees and others, 
the government of Ontario has taken a long step backward 
by putting on the statute book a new police act which is 
definitely reactionary. Policemen are now forbidden to 
join a trade union or be affiliated with a labor congress, a 
right that some of them have exercised for thirty years. 
They may indeed join a police association and bargain 
collectively, but the bargaining committee must consist of 
members of that particular force, except that one may repre- 
sent the association as a whole, but even he must be a 
working policeman. This is of course the company union 
set up, naked and unashamed. For forces of more than five 
men there is compulsory arbitration by a board of three of 
which they appoint one (the chairman being agreed on or 
appointed by the government). A particularly neat point 
is that any settlement will only come into effect at the 
beginning of the next fiscal year, thus putting a premium 
on dilatoriness, especially in the last months of the year, 
by the employing authority. 

Then there is a section which provides that anyone who 
causes or does any act calculated to cause “disaffection” (a 
term carefully left undefined), or calculated to induce a 
member of the force to withold his services or commit a 
breach of discipline, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $500 or a year’s imprisonment, by summary trial 
before a magistrate. The government has of course all the 
necessary powers to enforce discipline, and one wonders at 
the reasons for this clause, until one reflects how it might 
be used in a strike situation, where any striker or news- 
commentator who disapproves, for example, of the police 
having been sent in, could easily be brought within this 
section. It is true that prosecution cannot take place with- 
out the consent of the Attorney-General, but under the 
present Ontario government few will see any protection 
in that. 


What Way to Mental Health? 


The article on “Mental Health in Canada” which appears 
in this issue reveals some shocking facts about the increase 
of mental illness and the lack of facilities for dealing with 
it. We are grateful to Dr. Brian Bird for an enlightening 
article, and we appreciate the fine work which is being done 
by the organization he represents: the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene (Canada). However, there are two 
points which Dr. Bird does not mention that we feel should 
not be overlooked. 

Dr. Bird rightly stresses that we need greatly extended 
facilities for dealing with mental illness, and suggests that 
a mental health fund should be financed by a national cam- 
paign similar to that for the Red Cross. Under a Liberal 
government, that may be the only way to get any action 


within the next few years. However, a voluntary 

to finance so essential a service is hardly a satisfactory solu- 
tion. We do not attempt to support our schools or fire 
departments by voluntary contributions. Proper medical 
care for mental illness, as well as for physical illness, is a 
community responsibility, and should be provided through 
a properly organized system of socialized health services. 
That is the only satisfactory way of ensuring a sufficiently 
comprehensive and efficient program to combat mental illness 
in Canada. 


It should also be noted that all the psychiatrists and hos- 


pitals and clinics in the world will not solve the problem of 
mental health as long as our society itself is sick. It is 
only a palliative at best to cure a man of a mental disorder 
and send him out again into the environment which created 
that disorder in the first place. Thus, in a broader sense, the 
treatment of mental illness requires the reconstruction of 


our society along a saner and healthier pattern. The estab- | 
lishment of a co-operative commonwealth in Canada would | 
be, in effect, a mass prescription for the prevention of mental | 


illness. 


Flood Control 


It is only when floods of more than normal severity occur 
that they make the headlines in the newspapers, but more | 


or less disastrous floods occur every year in most of the 
rivers of Southern Ontario and in many other parts of this 
continent. 

Floods are a product of unplanned or ill-planned develop- 
ment of our land resources. The natural forest coverage 
has been almost completely cleared in the agricultural areas 
and the whole balance of precipitation, run-off and seepage 
of water has been disturbed. The snow on the land 
surface melts quickly, the water runs off the surface unim- 
peded by natural vegetation, and assisted by uphill and 
downhill ploughing it reaches the river in a matter of a few 
hours and the river overflows its banks. If heavy rains coin- 
cide with melting snow (and they usually do) the flood 
is a disaster. The cure is well known. It involves restoring 
some of the most effective forest coverage (say up to 15 
or 20 per cent) in a planned reforestation scheme and control 
of flood waters by dams large and small on the main rivers 
and their tributaries. 

Obviously the farmers and the flooded municipalities 
cannot afford the expenditures involved. Most of the funds 
must come from the provincial and federal governments. 
Local conservation boards should be set up for the whole 
area of a watershed such as the Thames Valley Conservation 
Board in Ontario, but the drive and initiative must come 
from the provincial government. Apparently there were 
too few lives lost or not sufficient millions of dollars of 
property damage in the recent Ontario floods to influence 
the Ontario Government. 


The story is little better in other parts of Canada. In 
Saskatchewan flood control and irrigation combined (for 
spring floods go with summer droughts) have made some 
headway. The Dominion Government has at its disposal 
the scientific and other resources for collecting information, 
planning and carrying out conservation measures, but except 
in the drought years little action has been taken. Canada 
is not yet conservation conscious. 

Europe is not conservation conscious either, but there 
they have developed flood controls, forest coverage, 
and hedgerows, dykes and canals through centuries of 
trial and error. When floods occur in England they make 
the headlines through their rarity. Must we wait centuries 
too? : 
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Tacks on the Professorial Chair 


High-pressure efficiency methods, which are not always 
either efficient or appropriate, seem to be invading our uni- 
versities, or at least the University of Toronto. The uni- 
versity staff received last summer a long-delayed raise in 
salary; today some of them are wondering whether they 
should have looked the gift horse in the mouth. For all 
heads of departments (outside the federated colleges) were 
asked to fill in, or to have filled in, the most amazing ques- 
tionnaire about each teacher, which has caused warm dis- 
cussion. Among a great deal of personal and intimate data, 
there was required, for instance, each person’s ‘religion.’ 
This may mean little or nothing, but it is high time that 
our form-devisers learned that a person’s religion is his or 
her business and, in a lay institution, no one’s else. As 
one professor remarked: “It’s a short step from asking about 
religion to inquiring about politics.” 

Then came confidential questions about ability in teach- 
ing, research, and administration. Here it is especially the 
uncertainty both about the origin and the ultimate destina- 
tion of the questionnaire that made the task invidious. 

Finally, each victim must give a detailed break-down of 
his time, how much is spent in lecturing, research, consulting 
with students, administrative work. Of course, this cannot 
be done; no scholar could estimate how much of his waking 
time is given to the problems he is working on. But pro- 
fessors are docile creatures, and most of the dossiers have 
been duly filled out and filed. The question is, what use is 
to be made of them? It is no secret that the university faces 
demands for greatly expanded instruction, including full 
summer courses; perhaps the mining and business men who 
dominate the Board of Governors are planning to meet 
these demands with no increase in staff. If so, they are 
very short-sighted; there is no business man in Canada 
who works more incessantly at his job than do most uni- 
versity teachers. Installing time-clocks could not make them 
work harder, and will only drive more of them to the United 
States, where every major university now recognizes what 
has long been known in Europe—that productive scholars 
can make their best contributions only in an atmosphere of 
freedom. 


Thumbprints 


The President of the United States is rather pathetic, 
and more than slightly ridiculous, in his appeals to business 
to restrain its greed and be sensible about prices. The same 
sentiments are beginning to be echoed in this country, by 
the Financial Post et al. What we have learned from the 
experience of the ‘twenties and ’thirties is just enough to 
make the more intelligent free enterprisers realise where they 
are leading those who put their trust in them; but of course 
they are quite powerless to stem the tide after destroying 
the controlling dams. It is a tragic spectacle to see men 
thus at the mercy of their own theories. They used to call 
us prophets of gloom; the fact is that the darkness is getting 
so thick that even their prejudiced eyes begin to perceive it. 
% % % * 


That the secret ballot is the very cornerstone of democ- 
racy is obvious to anyone who has had any experience of 
intimidation. Evidently, it is not obvious to Social Crediters. 
The Alberta government’s Social Credit Board recently made 
a report in which it recommended that the secret ballot be 
abolished under certain circumstances, apparently after 
the establishment of a new economic order. The secret 
ballot, we are told, enables the voter to escape his responsi- 
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bilities. There could be no plainer warning to the people 
of Canada that if ever Social Crediters got into power, it 
would be the end of democracy in this country. 

% %* % * 


In France, General de Gaulle has now put himself at the 
head of a “Reunion of French people’”—an ominous name— 
whose program seems to be to make the executive indepen- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies, by what means is not 
made clear. Clearly, the result would be the undermining 
of parliamentary institutions, and it is not the first indica- 
tion that de Gaulle and his friends suffer from a Leadership 
complex. France’s experience with military men in politics 
has not been happy, and de Gaulle has certainly not given 
any indication that he would be an exception to the rule. 

% % * * 


It is a new capitalistic dodge for the government to pay 
the strike losses of a corporation out of public funds, but 
this is precisely what has happened in the Nova Scotia coal 
dispute, at any rate up to March 31. In answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Coldwell, Mr. Howe admitted that the govern- 
ment subsidy to the Dominion Steel and Coal company 
was paid for two months while the strike was on. Said Mr. 
Coldwell: “That is virtually a payment of its strike losses, 
is it not?”; to which Mr. Howe replied: “The result has been 
that for the last i» months. The government in making the 
agreement did nut anticipate the strike.” One can only 
reflect that two months ago the government had a very 
powerful lever with which to settle the dispute, which it did 
not care, or did not dare, to use. 

* + + % 


The Ontario government, by a piece of rather obvious 
trickery, has placed the Ontario Hydro completely at the 
mercy of the party in power. The Hydro Commission has 
been enlarged to nine members, three of which are to be 
an active executive, the other six are alleged to represent 
labor, farmer and municipalities. In fact, however, the 
government refuses to receive nominations from organiza- 
tions representing these interests, and the six are simply gov- 
ernment appointees, and amenable to political pressure. Mr. 
Drew’s main contributicn to Ontario politics is to offer ever- 
greater opportunities to yes-men. 
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After Moscow 


® THE FAILURE of the meetings of the Big Four in 
Moscow can surprise no one. Nor had the temperaments 
and idiosyncracies of the individuals concerned much to do 
with it. The Russian insistence on priority in any agreement 
on Germany for their claim to ten billion dollars in repara- 
tions; secret agreements at Yalta and elsewhere coming 
home to roost; the sudden abrupt declaration of American 
policy of help to the reactionary governments of Greece and 
Turkey—all this made failure inevitable. The only net gain 
seems to be the doubtful advantage of some plain speaking 
in the Kremlin itself: each must now know, at the highest 
levels, what all are up against. 


Viewing the devastations they have suffered, the Russians 
naturally look upon their claim for reparations as elementary 
justice. But can one dismantle an industrial country and 
then expect it to pay? Nor is it at all clear how far the 
Russians have helped themselves. On the other side, the 
British and Americans look upon the millions they have 
poured into their zones to keep the population alive as run- 
ning costs that must be met first. Else it is they, not the 
Germans, who would be paying reparations. It is no use 
blaming Bevin for taking this view. No Britisher could face 
his parliament with any agreement that did not end this 
drain of nearly a hundred million sterling a year upon 
precious British reserves of foods and dollars. Neither 
Laborites nor Conservatives would tolerate it, and no one 
can blame them. The French pointed to a compromise, but 
the Americans did not go very far and the Russians were 
unyielding. . 

It has been obvious for a long time that the western zones 
would have to plan their economic life separately, unless 
a central authority for all Germany was set up soon. The 
British government has been blamed at home for waiting, 
and hoping, too long already. This uneconomic separation 
is now a fact. And lack of co-operation in Germany means 
lack of co-operation everywhere. 


In a way, the Truman policy was a last attempt to avoid 
this. Its announcement was unnecessarily provocative in 
language, but with the timing of it one may have some 
sympathy, as a warning of the results of disagreement: that 
the United States were prepared to take up the responsi- 
bilities of leadership which their economic power forced 
upon them. The dangers of defiance as a method of seeking 
co-operation are obvious, but has anyone yet discovered 
any method of obtaining Russian co-operation that was 
effective at the council table? It is easy enough to make 
stirring speeches on the need for friendship and co-opera- 
tion with Russia, a need that is indeed dreadfully apparent, 
but no one has yet found, or -concretely suggested, any 
' practical and immediate method of doing so, short of yield- 
ing all along the line. 


Apart from its timing, however, the new American foreign 
policy is obviously dangerous, and has obvious weaknesses. 
To follow it through over the years will be very costly, and 
in the period of deflation and depression that now faces 
them, it is very unlikely that the American Senate and 
Congress will sanction the colossal expenditures abroad that 
would be necessary. They are more likely to try and realize 
their foreign assets, as economy and retrenchment still seems 
to be their primitive way of fighting a depression. It is no 
use starting what you cannot finish. 

No one denies that the Balkan countries, and many 
others in Europe, need American help. But one remembers 
that it is the same Administration which brought UNRRA 
to an end, and has replaced it by economic help tied to 
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political and military leading strings. It is a sad commentary 
upon our civilization that a government can more easily get 
credits to arm people than to feed them. Capitalism only 
brings prosperity at home in war time; so it more easily 
gives help abroad for warlike purposes. It would be more 
humanitarian, but also, one suspects, better policy in the 
end, to feed people first and let their politics take care of 
themselves. 


The excuse for unilateral action, that the UN is too weak 
and dilatory, is not pure hypocrisy, but, if international 
organizations are weak, the Big Powers have made them so 
by trying to keep them in their own pocket, and by restrict- 
ing the influence of the smaller nations at every turn—a 
policy for which, it must be admitted, Russians bear the 
larger share of the blame. Yet it is clear that if the US. 
had wanted to use the UN agencies, a way could have been 
found, for the needs of those countries are nothing new. 


The greatest danger of all is, of course, that U.S. foreign 
policy is hardening the division of the world into two 
armed camps: Soviet monolithic Communism on the one 
side, and American monopoly capitalism on the other—with 
the lesser powers, even Britain and France, in between. 
Both the great systems are imperialistic, though both, 
honestly no doubt, believe their own imperialism to be 
purely defensive, and deny any aggressive intentions. Ironic- 
ally enough, the heir to Marxism, with its belief in the 
economic factors as ultimate, relies on ideology to bolster 
itself abroad, while the heir to nineteenth century liberalism 
relies on the economic power of the dollar. Thus the world 
seems to be faced with an apparently inevitable choice. 
But the choice is not inevitable in fact. We are likely to 
live, for the better part of a generation, in a state of uneasy 
peace and warlike tensions, but not war. No socialist would 
choose either the American or the Soviet way of life: the 
American, with its ruthless economic exploitation, nor the 
Communist with its political despotism and its complete 
disregard for the individual freedoms for which our ances- 
tors fought and died, as well as our contemporaries. Yet 
each system, if they can only keep their bombs away from 
each other, may well have within itself the seeds of better 
things. Certainly the American people have the political 
means to break the power of their economic czars, when they 
acquire a strong enough motivation to do so. What the path 
to progress in the Soviets may be it is more difficult for an 
outsider to see. There is no immediate conflict of interests, 
and no real reason why each should not develop in its 
own way toward a higher and more democratic way of life. 


Indeed other countries, less powerful today, are already 
much further advanced upon that path to economic and 
political democracy which together make up the democratic 
socialist way of life. It is mot a middle way between the 
other two; it is a third, a different way, or rather a higher 
form of human organization. Leading along this path is 
Britain, but there are many others. We, who believe that 
this is altogether a better way of life, have a heavy responsi- 
bility in the years immediately ahead, a responsibility 
to think clearly and to act courageously upon the results 
of our thinking. The democratic-socialist struggle may 
be less spectacular, but it is the only struggle that holds 
out any real promise for mankind. It involves constant 
conflict with the forces of authoritarianism and economic 
czardom in our own countries; it involves on the inter- 
national plane a determination to develop the organizations 
of the United Nations into some form of international gov- 
ernment. To that aim increased influence and power for 
the secondary powers is immediately essential, and also for 
oF ‘aged nations which are often far more civilized than 
the big. P 
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Democratic socialism is more powerful today than it ever 
was. It must make plans to apply its principles to the new 
situation. Lm ed and easy cynicism about the UN organi- 
zations will help no one, for through UN progress will have 
to come, imperfect as it is. We may remember that it was 
not the League of Nations, as a mechanism, that failed. 
And Goliaths do not always win. 

G. M. A. GRruBE. 


Orderly. Decontrol 


Above all, we must have orderly decontrol. 
No foolish rush and scramble to reno’:nce 
The prime functions of government. We must show 
How carefully and consciously we can. steer toward disaster, 
Letting the forces of anarchy return one by one 
Through orderly decontrol. 


First we must give away all the assets of war; 

Stores and equipment, goods of every kind, 

And all the factories built with public money. 

These must be channelled toward monopolies 

Who will most surely exploit them. This we shall call 
Restoring free enterprise. 


Then we must care for the housing needs of our people, 
The family being so sacred. What we need here 
Is the freeing of private contractors, and the highest return 
For insurance and mortgage companies. Thus we achieve 
Incentives to build the luxury homes and apartments 

Fit for heroes to look at. 


Since we are building a new social order 
We must raise lower incomes, anchor the cost of living. 
So we withdraw all subsidies. Milk is now orderly. 
Wages we leave to nine provinces. Labor must learn 
Not to cut into profits. Thus we shall win 

The war on inflation. 


We are most deeply concerned with the federal problem. 

This is one country; the state has new obligations. 

So we submit our national responsibilities 

To the veto of provincial politicians. We shall worship 

At the altar of divided jurisdiction, and thus we shall honor 
The compact of Confederation. 


Nor must we forget we are a Middle Power. 

Our citizenship shall be defined in a brand new Bill 

Which calls us British subjects. Rights, of course, 

Must be denied our Japanese citizens, and we must postpone 

The national flag and anthem. Then we may all feel proud 
Of the status of our country. 


But above all we must have orderly decontrol. 
This is the lesson we learned from World War I— 
Not to hurry back to business as usual, 
But calmly, showing special skill in a planned retreat, 
And boldly meeting the future by restoring the past 
Through orderly decontrol. 
F. R. Scott. 


Twenty-5Six Years Ago 


Vol. 1, No. 8, May, 1921, The Canadian Forum. 

When one out of every five workmen in Canada is idle, 
unemployment has ceased to be merely a sign of temporary 
industrial stagnation. It has reached the proportions of 
a national emergency of the first magnitude. Hopes, always 
vain, have been expressed that the coming summer would 
see the end of the business depression. Now these have 
faded. We are face to face with the realization that before 
things can be better they must be worse. 








Truman and U.5. Finance 
Henry \ 


® DESPITE THE FANFARE, President Truman’s de- 
clared policy of lending $400,000,000 and military advice to 
Greece and Turkey to combat communism faces some ob- 
stacle in gaining Congressional approval. Does this doctrine 
mean war? Every newspaper and radio attempts reply. The 
anti-Communist liberals support the Truman proposal criti- 
cally: hedge the loans with guarantees of democratization of 
Greece and Turkey but make the loans. A “get-firm-with- 
Russia” approach now will prevent bloody war in the future. 
The “tolerant-toward-Communists” liberals, skeptical of 
such piety, wish the process of democratization of the coun- 
tries to be in operation before the loan is made. But in the 
realm of American finance lies the real conflict. 

Some elements of American industry and banking, pos- 
sibly the most decisive, feel that America can and must 
take over British interests in the Near East and Europe. 
They envision the propping of stable regimes in Greece, 
Turkey, Iran, Palestine, Italy, France, and Germany. In 
the quest for stability the American government will con- 
summate alliances with the Catholic Church, semi-fascist 
elements, or Christian liberal parties, as the occasion de- 
mands. But the touchstone for support is always to be 
the regime which can provide sufficient stability and oppor- 
tunity for American dollars to gain their customary 6 to 
20 per cent dividends without fail. The investments are to 
be in the form of loans to purchase American export 
products and in the form of exploitation of such natural 
resources as oil in the Near East. The United States is 
expected to send abroad four times as much steel this year 
as ever was exported in years of peace. In 1936 the United 
States supplied only 8 per cent of the international trade 
in steel-plant products and was ranked fifth among the 
export countries, placing behind Germany, Belgium, the 
United Kingdom, and France, despite the fact that then 
as well as now it produced at least 50 per cent of the world’s 
steel. At present the United States is the predominant 
exporter of steel products. The change is symptomatic of 
heavy industry’s leaning toward interventionist policy. 
American investments in Near-Eastern oil rose from $88,- 

00,000 in 1940 to $250,000,000 in 1946. The spokesman 
for this essentially optimistic program is, of course, President 
Truman. Jf this aggressive policy stymies Russia in her 
imperialistic plans, American business gains. If the inevit- 
able consequence of this program is war, the reconversion 
of American economy is essentially a simple task this time 
and the people have been psychologically prepared. 

But another line of reasoning stems from the American 
capital represented mainly by the powerful Mid-Western 
elements of the Republican Party. In essence they assert 
that the extension of American interests to Turkey and 
Greece represents a greater bite than American capital can 
at present digest. The eventual shift of the British out of 
Asia and East Europe to Africa and the Near East will 
result in a closer identification of British and Russian 
interests. They maintain that, basically, British goods 
must compete with American, and the purchase of American 
items by the British is a temporary expedient in the face 
of American affluence. The exclusion of American goods from 
European and Asiatic markets must be a cornerstone in 
British trade policy. And Russia for decades will have no 
surplus manufactured items. Britain’s policy at present, the 
“isolationists” declare, is to encourage the United States 
to block the encroachments of Russia while she consum- 
mates her empire shift. Upon consolidation of her sharply 
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restricted domain Britain will discover it more profitable 
to dovetail her interests with Russia. The belligerence of 
the Russian government is, then, explained as the necessary 
manipulation of a war threat to the Russian people in order 
to have them work without complaint in the mighty effort 
to accelerate the development of their economy to equal 
that of America. 

The conclusion for the isolationists is to demand that the 
American government and capital concentrate on the im- 
perial development of North and South America, the islands 
of the Caribbean and Pacific. Here there is no possibility 
of commercial challenge. To intervene in Europe and the 
Near East, these critics argue, would seriously weaken 
American capitalism. Rome, they remind the interested, 
fell not because of the power of the barbarians but because 
of the weakness of Romans. 

The expansionist policy, just as in 1941, appears destined 
to prevail. But one thing is certain: whether the cautious 
or aggressive imperial design for American capital triumphs, 
neither holds any hope for the amelioration of mankind’s 
condition. 


On Parliament Hill 
Donald C WhacDonald 


® THE FIRST ten weeks of the 1947 federal session have 
emphasized significant developments in each of the major 
parties. 

On the Liberal side of the House, it is now clear that 
whatever instability there may be does not derive from 
the government’s small majority; and if an election is called, 
it will be because one man, the Prime Minister, considers the 
time to be opportune. 

On the Opposition side, the Progressive-Conservative party 
flounders increasingly because of a confusion in leadership 
and policy so complete that on major issues the party is 
developing a pattern of debating one way and voting the 
opposite. In contrast, the CCF has revealed itself in the 
House as the only party with an alternative policy to that 
of the government. 

With both Liberals and Tories, the dominant influence 
shaping policy is that of business. Variations between the 
two spring from the fact that one is in power, the other 
is not. With the Liberals, the result has been legislation 
representing a half-hearted continuation of planning and 
control forced upon them by the economic situation of the 
day. A study of the government’s legislation indicates that 
the administration has succeeded in paying lip-service to 
the expressed interests and desires of the Canadian people 
while providing real protection to powerful private interests. 

The Tories are not burdened by the responsibilities of 
office, with the result that their conduct has constituted a 
shocking display of confusion and irresponsibility. Because 
of the basic lack of difference in policy between themselves 
and the government, they have sought to create a difference 
out of their willingness to move more quickly in returning 
the control of the economic life of the nation to private 
enterprise. Therefore they have put on a show of violent 
opposition to the government during debate, all in the 
sacred name of private enterprise, only to wheel around and 
vote for the legislation when Mr. Coldwell consistently 
forced them to put themselves on record. 

The irresponsibility of the Tories is reinforced by a 
record of absenteeism which averaged 34 per cent in the 
seventeen divisions before Easter. It will be recalled that 
before the session began, the Tory propaganda line was that 
the CCF would save the government. The record now stands 
clear: the Tories have repeatedly saved the government by 
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their own absenteeism. This is particularly true because 
Liberal absenteeism has also been high, averaging 25 per 
cent. In contrast, CCF absenteeism was only 15 per cent, 
close to the irreducible minimum. In fact, the Liberals have 
21 and the Tories 13 members who were absent for over half 
the votes. 

Four major debates took place: Reply to the Speech 
from the Throne; the Wheat Board Bill; the Agricultural 
Products Act; and the Omnibus Bill, which was just out of 
the Resolution stage when Parliament recessed. In one way 
and another, each debate indicated the different approach 
of democratic-socialist and capitalist parties. The overall 
result was an increasingly effective presentation of CCF 
policy. 

The CCF amendment to the Throne debate condemned 
His Excellency’s advisers for showing “a readiness to return 
to the policies of uncontrolled and unplanned private enter- 
prise which resulted in the depression and unemployment 
of prewar years,” and called for the introduction of “com- 
prehensive measures for the socialization of the financial 
institutions and monopolistic industries of the country . . .” 

The Throne debate provided full opportunity to analyze in 
some detail where government policy is leading the country 
by its submission to the clamor of big business. Further- 
more, CCF support for the straight want-of-confidence 
motion of the official Opposition confounded the Tory 
strategy, and squelched a great deal of the rumor-mongering 
about an alleged CCF-Liberal flirtation. 

The Wheat Board Bill clarified the situation further. 
The government introduced the legislation expressly on the 
plea of its necessity for fulfilling the wheat contracts with 
Britain; but there was obviously little enthusiasm for the 
bill amid either old party ranks. Some back-bench Liberals, 
playing Charlie McCarthy for the Bergens of the Grain 
Exchange, opposed the bill to the accompaniment of pathetic 
bleats about “socialism in our time.” 

Though the Tories condemned this departure from free 
marketing, they finally joined with the government in voting 
for the bill. Here again the CCF succeeded in drawing the 
line by an amendment which called for removing coarse 
grains, as well as wheat, from the speculative market. 

This amendment was opposed by the Tories and the 
government front benches. Both parties dusted off the old 
bogey—that the CCF sought to take the farmer’s freedom 
away from him. By fortunate coincidence, within twenty- 
four hours of this incident in the House, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture presented its annual brief to the 
government, in which it requested that coarse grains in the 
prairie provinces be brought under the compulsory market- 
ing provisions of the Wheat Board Bill—precisely what the 
CCF amendment had sought! 

When Mr. Gardiner brought in the Agricultural Products 
Act, enabling him to fulfil other contracts with Britain, the 
debate moved into the broader field of orderly marketing 
for all farm products. Once again, events outside Parliament 
tied in closely. A national Marketing Conference was held 
in Ottawa under the auspices of the CFA during the final 
week of February. At that conference representatives of 
over sixty farm organizations unanimously agreed upon a 
draft Dominion Marketing Act. This Act calls for the com- 
pulsory marketing of farm products, through marketing 
schemes approved by majority vote of those involved. Since 
Mr. Gardiner’s bill merely extends wartime ministerial 
powers for another year, the CCF sought through repeated 
amendments to commit the government to permanent legis- 
lation along the lines sought by the farmers. Mr. Gardiner 
refused any commitment on behalf of the government: “If 
and when the government brings in such legislation . . .” 
was a typical remark. 
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In brief, the debate marked a milestone in the relation 
of the CCF to the farmers’ needs and demands. In their 
search for stabilized prices and orderly marketing, the 
farmers of Canada are now asking for legislative measures 
which have been basic in CCF farm policy since 1932. 
Today, as in the past, the CCF is the only party willing 
to meet the farmers’ demands for planned production, 
orderly marketing and security of prices. 

The next major debate—on the Omnibus Bill—once again 
focussed Parliament’s attention on the central question of 
who is to control our economy, and for what purpose. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the first week of the debate 
—during the Resolution stage—resolved itself into a heated 
discussion of the merits and demerits of socialism. After 
having fared unhappily during the early weeks, the Tories 
seized upon Mr. Coldwell’s amendment (even though it 
had been ruled out of order) to launch a counterattack 
which went on for days—with the government benches 
sitting back and saying little. 

The CCF amendment stated that “In the opinion of this 
House, the headlong decontrol policy of the government has 
depressed the standard of living of the people, threatens 
the country with economic chaos, and is surrendering the 
future of Canada to profiteering and monopoly.” 

It went on to call for immediate consideration of “the 
introduction of a system of orderly and democratic controls 
so as to provide stable price levels and equitable price rela- 
tionships in order to eliminate the injustices which now exist 
and to arrest the rapidly rising cost of living.” 

In the course of the debate the CCF finally elicited from 
the government figures on the saving, as well as the cost, of 
price control. The official statement was that price control 
has cost the Canadian people two hundred million dollars 
per year since it was established; but that it has saved the 
Canadian consumers about two and a half billion per year. 
In short, a saving of twelve dollars for every dollar spent. 
Rather good business, it appears! 

The debate brought three points into bold relief. Once 
again, the Tories didn’t have the courage of their convictions 
in face of popular feeling—so while they attacked the Omni- 
bus Bill with vigor, at the Resolution stage they voted for 
it. (As this is being written, after the Easter recess, it now 
appears that the Tories have reversed themselves again, this 
time voting against the Omnibus Bill on Second Reading. 
Betting odds are 50-50 that the Bracken boys may be 
voting for the bill again on Third Reading.) 

Secondly, the Liberals find themselves in an anomolous 
position. Like the Tories, they are committed to complete 
decontrol, though at a slower pace. But in attempting to 
justify even a temporary extension of controls in face of 
opposition attacks, they often fall back upon the creditable 
record of controls during the past few years. The figures 
above, showing what the consumer of Canada was saved, 
and glowing references to what controls have done in the 
past strongly suggest the question of why they should not 
be continued now. The predicament of the government was 
highlighted by the delightfully frank remark of Mr. Howe, 
when the Tories attempted for the umpteenth time to make 
political capital out of the shortage of nails. Said Mr. Howe, 
in effect: You honorable gentlemen are ardent exponents 
of private enterprise. I beg to report that private enterprise 
is in charge of the distribution of nails! 

The third feature of the debate is even more revealing. 
Government action in announcing further decontrol while 
the bill was before parliament made a farce of the whole 
debate. While parliament talks about extending controls, 
in accordance with the desires of the Canadian people (who 
in a Gallup poll have expressed a two-thirds majority in favor 
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of price control), the government goes right on with decon- 
trol. Outside parliament, private interests are being met 
through government action. Inside parliament, the people’s 
representatives engage in a futile debate which reveals once 
again where the control of the economic destiny of this 
nation lies— and where the government wishes it to lie. 

There were many other briefer, but nonetheless important 
debates. Space will permit little more than enumeration 
of them. 

With the Maritime coal strike, the CCF sought to have 
production subsidies continued as the only way to provide 
time for re-establishing the industry on a sounder basis. 
The government stubbornly refused to consider this step. 
Meanwhile, DOSCO continued to draw a contract sub- 
sidy until the end of March. Mr. Howe admitted that this 
subsidy would cover their strike losses. The Canadian people 
will draw their own conclusions from the fact that the govern- 
ment announced its willingness to reconsider production 
subsidies on April 1, the day after the contract with DOSCO 
ran out. There the matter rests. 

The statement of joint defence with the United States 
overshadowed other consideration of security. This move, 
fraught with even greater consequences now that the United 
States has made an historic decision in the Truman Doctrine, 
was taken up by Mr. Coldwell within twenty-four hours of 
the Prime Minister’s original announcement. The CCF 
leader called for “complete independence of action,” stress- 
ing that we were a long time in getting rid of control of 
Downing Street in defence matters, and that we do not wish 
to see Washington substituted for Downing Street now. 

Old age pensions and immigration matters—particularly 
with regard to the Chinese Immigration Act, 1923—were 
repeatedly raised, but with nothing conclusive before the 
House rose at Easter. Ahead—if at all in this session—lie 
labor matters; the urgent question of protective measures 
for our basic civil liberties; housing; the broader field of 
the government’s social security promises, now lost in the 
dominion-provincial squabble—indeed, a dozen or more 
major issues. 

A final word with regard to Social Credit. The session 
has confirmed the reactionary, anti-Semitic, anti-world- 
government policies of this group. Their approach was 
summed up by Mr. Low, the national leader: “It is my 
belief and the belief of this group in the House that any 
time the government sets out to achieve as its major con- 
scious objectives full employment, social security and a 
planned economy, that government is going straight down 
the road to slavery of the people in this country.” 

Incidentally, Social Credit absenteeism in the House was 
33 per cent, almost matching the shameful record of the 
Tories. Mr. Caouette, the new member for Pontiac, is now 
demonstrating, in actions that speak more loudly than words, 
the Union of Electors’ new concept of democratic responsi- 
bilities by being absent from votes more than 50 per cent 
of the time. 

In short, the first two weeks of the new session have 
clarified the real issues on Parliament Hill. As Mr. Cold- 
well stated in a CBC national network broadcast on April 2: 

“No matter what party may be in power, the real issue in 
Canada today is between the planlessness and profiteering of 
capitalism, and the orderly planning and public ownership 
of democratic socialism. This issue no one can evade or 
avoid.” 

The CCF has faced up to this issue from the start; it is 
inherent in a democratic-socialist program. All other parties 
in the House have sought to evade or avoid it. The results 
are daily becoming more evident—certainly to the Canadian 
people, if not to the professional exponents of free enterprise, 
and their political champions in the House of Commons. 
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Mental Health in Canada 
Brian Bird 


® MENTAL HEALTH in Canada presents a perplexing 
problem. It remains perplexing because, although great im- 
provements have been made in mental health facilities during 
the past twenty-five years, the goal seems as far away as 
ever. 

Mental hospitals have improved strikingly. They have 
been transformed from custodial asylums into scientifically- 
run hospitals, staffed by psychiatrists, nurses, and other 
trained personnel. Cruelty to patients has been outlawed, 
physical restraint has been practically abolished, and many 
new treatments are being used. Yet, despite these significant 
changes, there is as much dissatisfaction with our mental 
hospitals today as there was twenty-five years ago. Each 
hospital improvement opens our eyes to further needs. 

Another change that has brought satisfaction mingled with 
dissatisfaction has been the development of community 
psychiatry. Psychiatry outside the mental hospital was 
practically unknown in Canada even as recently as 1922. 
Mental-health clinics, child-guidance clinics, general hospital 
psychiatry, industrial psychiatry, and private psychiatric 
practice, then fanciful ideas, have become realities. Today, 
community psychiatry—psychiatry dealing with people who 
are emotionally disturbed but not mentally ill—offers the 
greatest promise in the entire field of health. We know now, 
from demonstrated experience, the great good that can be 
done by community psychiatry; but we see no immediate 
way of extending such facilities to meet the very great needs 
of the entire country and, although community psychiatry 
— exist in Canada, we have just enough to be tantalized 
y it. 

Adding to the perplexity of the problem is the realization 
that slightly more than twenty million dollars a year is spent 
on mental hospitals in Canada. At a casual glance, this may 
seem like a large amount of money, and superficial thinking 
on the part of some may lead them to feel that it is, in fact, 
too large, that it means we are draining ourselves dry to 
support the mentally ill. When such reasoning prevails, as 
it does from time to time and from place to place, budgets 
are not planfully increased, and we move no closer toward 
our goal of mental health. On the contrary, mentally-ill 
patients cease to get the best treatment, are merely cared for 
at a substandard level, and some of those who might have 
recovered remain permanently ill and permanent charges on 
the state. Thus, in the face of such rigid economy, total 
mental-hospital costs can only continue to rise. We are not 
yet applying to the field of mental health what has been 
learned in so many other fields: that money can be saved 
by a constructive economy. 

To demonstrate the perplexity of the present mental-health 
situation in Canada and to understand its urgency, one must 
look at the facts. 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports for 1944, 
the latest figures available: 

(a) 47,279 Canadians are in mental hospitals. 

(b) 11,799 were admitted during the year and, of these 
11,799, approximately 2,500 were under the age of 25. 

(c) Mental hospitals are overcrowded to the extent of more 
than 5,000 patients. 

(d) The number of Canadians in mental hospitals in relation 
to the country’s population rose from 305 per 100,000 
in 1931 to 395 per 100,000 in 1944. 

(e) One-half of all hospital beds in Canada are occupied by 
the mentally ill. 
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(f) Mentally-ill Canadians receive an average of $1.06 worth 
of care each day. This $1.06 must pay for accommoda- 
tion, heat, light, food, clothing, nursing and medical 
care, drugs and special treatments. 

Average per diem costs for 1944 of various types of 
hospital care: 


(g) 








Children’s hospitals ——..........-.....-.-.---.--- $4.74 
General hospitals 4.38 
Red Cross hospitals —............-.... .. 411 
Contagious disease hospitals —...........-...... 3.51 
Convalescent hospitals set 2.32 
Mental hospitals 1.06 


(2) One to two per cent of Canadians can be classified 

as mental defectives. Of these, 10 per cent are so defective 
or so anti-social that they require institutional care. Another 
50 per cent create serious problems within the community, 
contributing to delinquency, indigency, and general depend- 
ency. 
(3) One-half of one per cent of Canadians suffer from 
epilepsy. Most epileptics adjust satisfactorily, but many 
suffer personality disorders that contribute greatly to indi- 
vidual and family distress. 

(4) At least 10 per cent of Canadians suffer from emo- 
tional disorders ranging from mild to serious disorders of 
sufficient magnitude to cause partial incapacity. In this group 
are the neuroses, the psychosomatic disorders, behavior 
problems in children, and the maladjustments of adult life. 

(5) At least one-third of all illness lies within the realm 
of mental and nervous disorders. It has been estimated that 
50 to 60 per cent of Canadians going to doctors suffer mainly 
from emotional rather than organic disease. 

(6) Divorce and alcoholism, both reported to be increas- 
ing in Canada, are largely the result of personal and inter- 
personal emotional conflicts. 

(7) Delinquency and crime are intimately related to 
mental health, and no solution of the problem of anti-social 
behavior can be hoped for until the emotional aspects of 
behavior are fully taken into account. 

(8) There are only 320 physicians in Canada engaged in 
psychiatric work out of a total of about 12,000 doctors. Of 
this 320, many are inadequately trained. Two hundred and 
fifteen of the 320 are employed in mental hospitals. Fewer 
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than 75 are engaged in private psychiatric practice. There | 


should be at least 600 well-trained psychiatrists in Canada. 

(9) There are no more than 20 community mental-health 
clinics in Canada. Sixty such clinics are needed. 

These are some of the facts concerning the state of mental 
health in Canada. The facts need no elaboration to indicate 
that the problem is as alarming as it is vast. This is the 
number-one health problem in the country today, and it is a 
problem that must be solved if Canadians are to achieve 
standards in mental health equal to existing standards in 
physical health, _ 

A solution for the problem is being sought by many agents. 
Provincial governments are becoming more aware of their 
responsibilities; they are steadily improving their mental 
hospitals and opening up new community clinics. ne 
governments and community chests are beginning to develop 
local clinics. Medical schools are wisely broadening their 
training in psychiatry. The Federal Government has estab- 
lished, within its Department of National Health and Wel- 
fare, a new Division of Mental Health. Co-operating with 
all these agents and assisting them regularly and in all 
possible ways is the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
(Canada). 

The National Committee for Mental Hygiene (Canada), 
a voluntary organization supported. by both private phil- 
anthropy and government grants, has as its aim the improve- 
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ment of mental health in Canada and the prevention of 
mental illness. Since 1918, this Committee has acted as con- 
sultant to governments, clinics, and hospitals; has pioneered 
in mental-health programs; has conducted research into ways 
and means of safeguarding mental health, and has supported 
professional training and public education. Dr. Clarence M. 
Hincks, the General Director, and Miss Marjorie Keyes, 
the Committee Secretary, are well-known visitors in mental- 
health centres from coast to coast. Dr. J. D. M. Griffin, 
Medical Director of the National Committee, Professor 
William Line, Research Director, and Professor S. R. 
Laycock, Director of the Division on Education and Mental 
Health, are equally well-known. Dr. Jonathan C. Meakins, 
Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, McGill University, is the 
President of the National Committee, and Dr. D. Ewen 
Cameron, Professor of Psychiatry, McGill University, is 
Scientific Adviser. This group of professional e, in 
consultation with mental-health leaders throughout ada, 
all of whom have followed the progress of mental-health 
movements over the years, are agreed that a vigorous plan 
of action is now urgently needed. Such a plan, which must 
indeed be comprehensive as well as sturdy, might be roughly 
outlined as follows: 

1. General Needs 

(a) For treatment of mental illness: more and better 
hospitals; improved financing of mental hospitals; wider use 
of modern treatment; increased staff of all kinds; better 
training for staffs; research into better treatment methods. 

(b) For treatment of milder disabilities: more out-patient 
clinics in general hospitals; more mental-health community 
clinics; increase in private psychiatrists. 

(c) For prevention: parent education; family counselling; 
teaching mental hygiene in schools; child-guidance clinics. 

(d) For the general improvement of mental health: a 
wide educational program aimed at healthy living; discard- 
ing of superstitions and false beliefs; recreational and cul- 
tural programs; social and economic security. 

2. Mental Hygiene Societies 

The organizations of local mental - hygiene societies 
throughout the country by lay and professional people would 
serve as foci of mental-hygiene activity for local areas and 
would provide leadership in such tasks as raising mental- 
hospital standards, training personnel, conducting research, 
and furthering public education. 

3. National Mental-Health Fund 

An adequate mental-health plan for Canada must be 
properly financed. To ensure proper financing, there is very 
real need for a National Mental-Health Fund, supported by 
a country-wide appeal. In the past, large sums of mohey 
have been collected for the prevention and treatment of 
tuberculosis, infantile paralysis, cancer, and crippled child- 
ren, and for the Red Cross. All of these programs are doing 
an essential community job, but none is as big as the one 
that is so urgently needed for mental health. Yet, for mental 
health, up to this time, money has never been available in 
adequate amounts and no general appeal has ever been made 
to the Canadian public. A widespread appeal accomplishes 
more than the raising of money. It does a most important 
educational job: each gift, large or small, carries with it the 
interest of the donor, giving him a newer understanding, a 
livelier sympathy, and a real sense of partnership in the 
work being done. 

The greatest asset of any individual is good mental health; 
the greatest asset of any country is citizens in good mental 
health. In Canada, at least one person in ten suffers from 
poor mental health, one person in twenty will spend part of 
his life in a mental hospital; in other words, as many Cana- 
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dians go to mental hospitals as graduate from universities. 
These figures cannot be changed by government legislation, 
nor can they be changed overnight. They can be 

only as the result of a vigorous program leading to active 
public interest and understanding. 

Each citizen of Canada must demand to know what is being 
done in his own community for mental health. He must find 
out for himself whether the mental hospital in his district 
has the opportunity to provide modern scientific treatment; 
whether there is a clinic to which he or his family may go to 
obtain help and guidance with the problems of living. He 
must know for himself the principles of mental health and 
he must find out to what extent these principles are taught 
his children in school. Only by taking such an active and 
purposeful interest in the problem, individually and in 
groups, can he be assured of a progressive movement toward 
good mental health in Canada. 


e Z 

Soldiers Odyssey 
It never ends: his journey never ends; 
He marches amid an eternal fact 
That explodes each unpredictable act, 
A Ulysses among other Ulysses 
Whom, into grim battle, each nation sends: 
Conquests of so many Troys, their theses. 


Viewing each battle as an odyssey, 

Dollars would deny its symbolic truth 

At the end of the voyage’s dim ruth, 

That crass Cyclops, the one-eyed giant of greed, 
Polyphemuses our own century 

With cannibalism in a new creed. 


Each Ulysses recalls the odyssey 
That now penelopizes his return; 
He need not be a Socrates to discern 
Charts of his reasoned future from afar, 
Nor relegate self to the disturbed sea 
With the antediluvian dinosaur. 
Clem Graham. 


The Jraveller 


He was ready for me 
but I was afraid. 

He said I dined on pottage, 

in a ship which never left the dock. 
I did, because I was afraid. 

He said love, he thrust out love— 
twisted the word out at me. 

I do not know what hour he left me. 

Nor what ignorance infused me 
with the pottage. 

My ship stayed in the shallows: 
he sailed. 

The rounded curve has no meaning. 

Except the earth curves and he 
is sailed below the curve. 


I am lonely. 
Carol Ely Harper. 
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Workers in Trinidad 
Sabzal: linemen 


> JUST OFF the north-eastern shores of Venezuela in South 
America is the most southerly of the West Indian islands— 
Trinidad. Because of its nodal position and its rich oil 
deposits it rose to strategic prominence during the North 
African campaign of World War II. With the rapid develop- 
ment of commercial air lines, on whose natural route the 
island lies, it is destined not only to maintain, but also to 
increase its contribution to aviation. 

In world thought today there are two nascent but promis- 
ing revolutionary currents. One leads to a better under- 
standing of various cultures and represents, essentially, a 
desire for greater mutual knowledge between the East and 
the West. The other drift is toward an extension of demo- 
cratic practice to all peoples—across the gulf which separ- 
ates labor and capital, and beyond the barriers of race and 
color. Trinidadians figure prominently in both these revolu- 
tions. In the former they have attained gratifying success; 
in the latter much of the struggle still lies ahead. 

The half million inhabitants of Trinidad who live on its 
1864 square miles form one of the most cosmopolitan of 
populations. Hence it affords an unparalleled opportunity 
for the fusion of different modes of life. By far the biggest 
racial groups on the island are the Negroes and the East 
Indians. Each of these account for about one-third of the 
total population. The remaining third includes Chinese, 
Europeans, Jews, and Assyrians. There is, however, no 
indigenous poulation. 

When Columbus discovered the island in 1498 he met the 
original inhabitants—Carib and Arawak Indians—but these 
soon died out. After the introduction of the sugar-cane into 
the colony, efficient labor in the form of Negro slaves was 
imported. In the 1780’s a group of French colonists settled 
there, and the British captured the island in 1797. 

Under their administration slavery was abolished, but 
in name only. To replace the labor thus lost from the 
sugar-cane plantations, East Indians were lured to the 
island. These were kept under conditions identical with 
those of slavery. 

Since Trinidad is only ten degrees north of the Equator 
and the natural vegetation is tropical grasslands, the sugar- 
cane thrives well on its fertile soil. Sugar and its by-products, 
rum and molasses, form the leading agricultural exports of 
the colony and provide work for over 10,000 of its citizens. 
Every year the plantations bring in huge sums to the owners 
but the worker never benefits by this. A laborer on the 
estates lives in the most abject poverty. He has to work 
under a broiling sun for ten hours a day, struggling with hoe, 
fork, and cutlass. For this he receives ten cents an hour. 
At night, tired and exhausted, he goes “home”’—a room 
ten by ten which serves as bedroom, sitting room, and 
kitchen. Usually he sits on the floor, but if he is industrious 
he may have a rude stool or chair near his rough table. 
His kerosene lamp barely lights the room so that the news- 
paper-plastered partition screens the bed well enough at 
night. He sleeps on a raised wooden frame spread over with 
discarded sugar bags. In this place he rears a family usually 
of from four to eight. The general standard of sanitation 
is deplorable. Indeed disease is so widespread among the 
laborers that a man can work only three or four days a week. 

The oilfield worker is in a slightly better position in that 
he receives somewhere around sixteen to twenty cents an 
hour and works a forty-eight hour week. But neither does 
he benefit from the profits amassed by the oil companies. 
The deposits of oi] in Trinidad are known to be the richest 
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in the British Empire, but the oil companies, like the sugar © 


companies, are owned by British financial interests. 
Life among the working people is a struggle for existence. 





Therefore as soon as children become old enough or strong 


enough, they have to work. In addition to this, secondary | 


education is not free and the high schools are situated in © 
the two biggest towns only. Consequently the percentage ~ 


of illiteracy is high. Compulsory primary education for the ~ 


island was recommended by a government commission 
twelve years ago but it is only in force in the capital, Port of 
Spain. 

Some, however, have been able to attend secondary schools 
and every year about five hundred students graduate with 
junior matriculation—about one-tenth of one per cent of 
the population. These fare very little better than their 
unschooled fellows. There are two kinds of jobs available 
to them. They may teach at $40 a month or they may accept 





minor Civil Service employment at around $48 a month. 4 


Foreign civil servants, on the other hand, receive salaries 
of from $300 to $500 a month. 

Few students are rich enough to afford a university train- 
ing, especially as they have to go abroad to obtain it. The 
best ones are usually unable to do this. Those who do study 
a profession limit themselves to law, medicine, and dentistry. 
Many of the brilliant scholars are eager to enter other fields, 


but experience has taught them that this would be unwise. 4 


They will not be employed at home. When engineers, 
architects, and other professional men are needed, foreigners 
are invariably chosen. Even in medicine and law capable 
Trinidadians find great difficulty in obtaining government 
employment when the jobs carry any reasonable salary. 

The powers that be have propagated the myth that the 
darker races of the world can live on low wages. To a 
certain extent this is true insofar as it has been done before 
and is being done now. Even in Canada during the depres- 
sion people worked for $30 or $40 a month. But Canada, 
having undergone one depression, is determined to avert 
another. Trinidadians and all other colonial peoples must 
forever live in a depression. 

Recently a commission on higher education for the West 
Indies urged the establishment of a West Indian Univer- 
sity. The most interesting proposal put forward, and with all 
due solemnity moreover, was that in order to maintain the 
economic status quo among the natives, “white” teachers 
should receive more than native ones for the same positions 
on the staff. This was being proposed just about the 
same time that the UN at San Francisco was establishing 
the principle of color equality. 

Trinidad has enough wealth to afford everybody on the 
island a decent wage and a comfortable home. But the 
wealth of the colony, instead of being spent on the inhabit- 
ants, is exported to capitalistic interests in England. More- 
over, the sugar and oil companies have such a monopoly 
that nothing but government action can make them yield 
ground. But the government of the people of Trinidad is 
by the parliament of England for the rich of England. 

Out of a legislative council of nineteen, nine members 
are elected by the people. Four are ex-officio members and 
six are nominated by the governor who is the president of 
the council. He has power of veto over the body, and the 
secretary of state for the colonies has similar powers over 
him. The thinking people of the world smile when the 
colonial office proclaims that far-reaching constitutional 
changes are planned for the colonies of the Empire. It is 
indeed a pity that these changes themselves are not stated. 
In Trinidad’s case it meant the increase of elected represen- 
tatives from seven to nine. It is interesting also to note that 
these changes were planned under the Tory government. 
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The people of Trinidad are powerless against their rulers. 
Laws are made for their subjugation rather than for their 
protection. There is no freedom of the press, of speech, 
or of assembly, and recently a labor leader was even denied 
the right to travel freely within the island. In 1937 there 
was a general strike for higher wages. Three destroyers 
were called in, and in the disturbances that followed over 
forty people were killed—shot to death by the guardians of 
the Empire. A similar disturbance started in January of 
this year. 

Trinidad’s struggle is primarily a struggle for democracy, 
a fight to destroy the barbaric barriers of race and color, and 
a battle to free labor from the bonds of capitalism. Her 
success will be part of the success of the world in this 
common cause. 

There are powerful groups within the island which fight 
against the attainment of these democratic objectives, and 
their main line of attack is to destroy the unity of the com- 
mon people. Efforts have been made to squeeze through 
or retain laws which tend to divide the community into 
racial groups, viz., Negro and East Indian. Recently an 
English language test was recommended as a qualification 
for the vote. This would have deprived a great number of 
East Indians of the franchise. The struggle was taken up 
immediately by all sections of the populace and their best 
argument was that this would lead to discrimination against 
one racial group. The language test was finally removed by 
the secretary of state for the colonies. The chamber of 
commerce, the representative of British financial interest 
in the colony, at present opposes the extension of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Ordinance to agricultural workers. 
Since the majority of these wérkers are East Indians, many 
have taken this (and rightly so) as another attempt to 
segregate the races. The same argument against racial 
discrimination is being employed to fight this case. 


It has long been realized that the welfare of mankind 
depends on the acceptance of the philosophy of the brother- 
hood of man. To this principle the people of Trinidad are 
dedicated. Always in the past all races on the island have 
lived together as equals, with a degree of comradeship unsur- 
passed in the New World. In the town of San Fernando, 
for instance, among; the seven largest places of worship are 
four Christian churches, two mosques, and a Hindu temple. 


The philosophy of life of the island is a synthesis of 
various systems. The islanders with the help of time have 
borrowed profusely from divergent streams and are now 
ready to return to the world’s reservoir a flow alive with the 
germ of understanding and tolerance. Eastern reverence for 
age has tempered the impetuosity of Occidental youth; the 
Negro’s spontaneous gaiety and deep spiritual convictions 
have enlightened the minds of a materialistic West; and 
the West has taught the East to enter with new vigor the 
fields of agriculture, technology, commerce, and _ politics. 
The common objective is to “create a world of free men 
‘untouched by tyranny’. . .” 


As. Bavin. Might. Have Said 
to the Rebels. 


With the wonderful glass of today that can 
Be bulletted, burnt or bent, 

People who live in glass houses may 
Throw stones to their hearts’ content. 
But frankly in my view 

It’s a damfool thing to do. 

Geoffrey Vivien. 








Two Art Conferences 
Hobon > rye 


® THERE HAS BEEN a certain amount of confusion 
about the relations of the Federation of Canadian Artists 
and the Canadian Arts Council. Originally the former repre- 
sented professional bodies across Canada: it was formed 
at the Kingston Conference in 1941. Last year the Canadian 
Arts Council was formed, made up of professional societies 
of artists with the addition of groups on the drama, music 
and literature: sixteen altogether. Which group, if either, 
was to give place to the other was a question in some minds. 
But last month in Toronto a national conference of each 
was held which helped to clarify policy. 

It was the first time the Federation had met nationally 
since Kingston, and it was the first meeting of the Arts Coun- 
cil since its delegates had returned from Unesco meetings in 
Paris. The Arts Council has emerged as a body of societies 
working nationally for the promotion of the arts in Canada; 
the Federation of Canadian Artists is a national society with 
regional development. Each region is now to be independent 
with a national executive which looks after national prob- 
lems only. The Federation is the only society in the 
country devoted to the visual arts which includes both artist 
members and interested non-professionals. 


As we mentioned recently, a National Unesco Commission 
with an arts panel was to have been formed by the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs to work with Unesco. The chair- 
man, Herman Voaden, said that nothing has been done 
about this at all in Canada although there is great activity 
in the United States, and 1,000 delegates attended a con- 
ference in Philadelphia at the end of March to discuss 
Unesco. In addition, the Council feels a National Arts 
Board like CIMA in England (now the Arts Council of 
Great Britain) should be formed immediately to carry out 
the Unesco program in Canada. 

The job envisaged for the National Arts Board is two- 
fold: to deal with the arts in Canada, and to have them 
help represent Canada abroad. There is the great problem of 
cultural distribution in this country where well-trained 
artists have to earn a living in other ways and where at 
the same time there is great need of their services. The 
feeling is that the arts should have more place in all recrea- 
tional programs, and that we should see to it that new 
towns should have the best professional advice on architec- 
ture, town planning and landscaping. 

There is no doubt that cultural activities are expanding 
all across the country. In the West the Federation has 
always been active. In his speeches at the two conferences, 
Lawren Harris outlined the rapid growth of activities in 
Vancouver in the last few years with its provincial art 
gallery open five nights a week, lectures being published, 
exhibits sent to interior towns with the help of the univer- 
sity extension, a crafts workshop established by the IODE, 
the Vancouver Symphony’s success, plays in Stanley Park 
and an enormous enrolment in the art school. B. C. Binning 
of Vancouver drew up a plan for the future in community 
arts in which he stressed travelling shows, lecture tours, help 
to students by exhibition of their work and scholarships, 
and public mural projects. Lawren Harris hopes to see 
branches of the Federation in every university in Canada, 
in art colleges and normal schools. He remarked that the 
Federation can put its weight behind national projects in a 
way which in a professional society might be considered 
special pleading. Professional societies are necessary, their 
aims are either professional or the furthering of a particular 
medium. But there are whole regions in this country where 
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the arts are kept alive by amateurs alone and their influence 
should be enlisted. 

H. G. Glyde of the University of Alberta spoke of the 
extension department which helps music students all over 
the province, and the courses in art instruction given in 
small schools from the Peace River to the border where 
several teachers are travelling over the province. The 
enormously successful Banff summer school started out as 
the first community art school and last year had 224 in 
attendance. He also told of a Calgary mansion now turned 
into an art centre and of how $6,000 was collected in three 
months with the city now giving it rent free. 

Ernest Lindner of Saskatoon told of the night classes 
in art and the new art school they hope to get soon in Sas- 
katchewan. One thinks rather enviously of the enthusiasm 
of communities where the university is an important part, 
where the premier is easy to talk to, where the mayor comes 
to art classes and sees to it that the art gallery gets a city 
grant, where they make $1,200 in one evening for an auction 
of pictures in aid of the gallery. The Federation is active 
in Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Regina and North Battleford. 
They hope to have a big art education conference to plan 
a reform of the art curriculum in the schools. Miss Mulcaster 
of Saskatoon who told of all this is on the Normal School 
staff. She was recently given three months leave by the 
Saskatchewan Government to study in Montreal at the Art 
Association with Arthur Lismer. The Saskatoon Star Phoenix 
has co-operated in publicizing art with its photos and news 
stories of rural art clubs. 


Exhibitions, lectures and sketch groups can be found 
in some of the most out-of-the-way places. The Federation 
aims “to unite all Canadian artists, critics and related pro- 
fessional workers in promoting common aims; to express 
the artist’s point of view in the national life; and to encour- 
age public support for galleries, museums, and organiza- 
tions connected with art.” In Nova Scotia shows are cir- 
culated to villages; in New Brunswick there were 1,000 
entries for a children’s exhibition; in Montreal there are 
168 members of whom about 80 meet each week for draw- 
ing, painting, pottery and creative writing, and they will 
soon begin going out to towns with shows and speakers. In 
Ontario a new branch was formed in Sudbury. Mrs. Newton 
of Winnipeg described the plan of the Board of Trade to 
buy original works of art for the schools. 


Sir Ernest Macmillan at the CAC stressed the need for 
recordings of Canadian works to be distributed to Canadian 
embassies, for the exchange of musicians through the CBC 
to carry on cultural propaganda, for a bureau of information 
on Canadian music to help circulate Canadian compositions 
to music clubs. Brazil, for instance, now knows Canada 
through the Alouette Quartet which did not leave before 
it had many a Brazilian village singing Alouette. 


The crowds coming to see the Hogarth, Constable and 
Turner exhibition at the Art Gallery of Toronto are break- 
ing all records. The opening of this show happily coincided 
with the conferences. Some of the finest paintings in the 
British national and royal collections were sent by special 
act of parliament to New York, Chicago and Toronto. This 
sort of sharing, and more of it, in all the arts, is, as I see it, 
what the conferences were all about. 
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Saturday Morning 


& SAMMY GOLDSTEIN came charging across the street 
and touched the lamp post just in time. “Home free!” he 
yelled triumphantly. He clung to the lamp post, puffing, 
and his cheeks glowed. He’d only been living in this district 
a little over a month and it took a while to get in with the 
kids on the street. They’d been playing all this bright 
Saturday morning and in the afternoon they’d probably 
go to the show together. Sammy had the money ready in 
his pocket, taken from his little hoard of Chanukah gelt. 
It was a good day. 

On the next round in the game Sammy didn’t have time 
to choose a good hiding place and he was spotted and tagged 
almost at once. 

“O.K., Sammy, you're ‘it’,” Joe Martin said. Joe was 
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LEMOS... 


the biggest guy in the gang and usually took the lead in | 


everything. 

“Just one more and I got to go home for lunch,” Freddy 
Moore said. 

“Yeah, me too,” said Pete Olsen. “Say, what’re we going 
to do this afternoon? Who’s going to the show?” 

“T am,” Sammy said, eagerly. 


“Aw, the picture’s no good,” Joe said. “Just some dumb | 


love stuff.” 

“Yeah, but the other picture’s got Roy Rogers,” Sammy 
said. “Lookit, I’m Roy Rogers on Trigger.” He galloped 
around smacking his thigh. Pete galloped after him and 
they had a little gun fight with their fingers. 

“T tell you what,” Joe said. “Instead of going to the 
show, let’s go over to Sammy’s place and work in the cellar. 
I was in there once and his old man’s got it made into a 
work shop with a lathe and all kinds of tools and everything. 
Isn’t that right, Sammy?” 

“Veah.” 

“Will your old man let us use them?” Freddy asked, 
eagerly. 

“Sure. I’ll get him to come down with us,” Sammy said, 
proudly. That would be even better than the show. 

“Swell,” said Pete. 

“Let’s finish the game,” Sammy said. He wanted to be 


“it” and tag one of the guys right away. That would just — 


finish it off right. 

“O.K.” 

Sammy hid his face against the lamp post and began to 
count. He was getting ready to yell, “Ready or not, here 
I come,” when he heard a racket along the street and some- 


body talking in a loud and angry voice. It sounded like i, 


old man Jackson. He lived in a big house all by himself 
and he was always arguing or fighting with somebody. And 
sometimes, too, you’d see him on the street drunk in the 
middle of the day. He’d stagger along muttering to himself 


with a gang of kids following at a safe distance. All the f 


guys on the street were scared of him, but it was fun to 
listen to him when he was in an argument. 

Sammy looked around. The guys had all come out of 
their hiding places to see what was going on. They came 
together in a little group near Jackson’s house. 

Jackson was on the verandah, yelling at a man who was 
carrying out a brief case. “Don’t let me catch you around 
here again, either!” old man Jackson was shouting in his 
thick, beery voice. 

“Guess he’s throwing out another bill collector,” Pete 
whispered with a grin. 

The man with the brief case shrugged his shoulders and 
went down the steps. Jackson waved his arm at him and 
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yelled, “Go on, beat it now!” He was about to go into the 
house and then he seemed to think of something else. He 
came back to the top of the verandah steps and stood 
there with his hair wild and his clothes rumpled as though 
he had been sleeping in them. The man with the brief case 
was just opening the door of his car. 

“Sometimes I think Hitler should’ve come over here after 
all,” Jackson shouted. 

The man with the brief case straightened up abruptly 
and looked at him for a moment. Then he got into the car 
and drove away. 

Jackson glared after the car as it went down the street. 
“God damned Jew,” he shouted and then he turned and 
went into the house. The street was quiet again. 

The boys stood in a silent group. “What a guy,” Joe said 
at last. Nobody else said anything. Sammy looked down at 
the side walk and pushed a lump of ice around aimlessly with 
his toe. 

“Well, I got to be going,” Joe said. He went a little way 
down the street and then stopped. “I’ll meet you guys at 
the show about half-past one,” he called. 

Sammy looked up briefly and then went back to studying 
» side walk. Pete said, “So long, you guys,” and started 

ome. 

Freddy hesitated. “You coming to the show, Sammy?” 
he asked. 

“Naw. It stinks.” 

“O.K.” Freddy stood around a moment and then he, too, 
said, “I’ll be seeing you,” and left. 

Alone, Sammy started to walk toward his home for 
lunch. His fist was clenched so tight around the show money 
in his pocket that the coins were hurting his hand. He 
couldn’t see very clearly and before he knew it he’d walked 
away past his house. 
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The Entailed. Farm 


A footpath would have been enough; 

This muddy mile of the highway has no purpose 

Except as it serves for others to link up 

One distant point with another of equal distance— 
Crossroads marked on the map with a nameless cross— 
From these uncultivated fields of paintbrush 

And the mute, sealed house. 


Where the Spring’s tooth, stripping shingles, scaling 
Bare beam and clapboard, probes for the rot below 
Gray porch and pediment and blind bow-window 

And the wooden trunk with the colored cardboard lining 
Sprawls open, brimful of leaves and melted snow, 

As it fell when the windward wall of the tenant-dwelling 
Fell down some years ago. 


Here a heap of stones is haven for snake and squirrel, 
And the stable dovecote for phoebe and willow-wren; 
Field-gates are all wired back, and trigged by the swell 
Of risen earth like the ground at the bole of a maple, 
Opening on places where nothing is raised or penned, 
On rusty acres of witch-grass and wild sorrel 

Where the field-birds cry and contend. 


You tourist, salesman, family out for a picnic, 

Who saw the bearded man that walked like a bear, 

His pair of water-pails slung from a wooden neckyoke, 
Circling the woodshed, here you can spare 

The trouble of stopping: knock, and no one will answer; 
And if you look for him round at the back 

You will not find anyone there. . . 


You might as well expect time’s gate to open 

On the living past, and the garden bloom again, 

The house stand upright, hay-barn’s swayback coping 
Stiffen, or see the scythe-mown barnyard frame 

A spare, black-coated, freehold yeoman watching 
Men in the meadow, and a small boy whooping 

The red oxen down the orchard lane! 


Or awake the slow, strong greed of that coffined Farmer 

Who cleared, stumped, fenced, rotating the sinew and sweat 

Of his hinds, salting away their humors and heart, 

Beating the ploughshare into an honest dollar, 

Who planned to cheat his individual night 

Through the same white-bearded boy — who is hiding 
somewhere 

Until you are out of sight— 


And have left him alone: alone with grief or anger 

Or whatever it is that flickers but will not die 

In a dull brain where the victim, turned avenger, 

Herds rust and ruin inside a barrier, 

At war with a shadow, in flight from passers-by, 

From us, who are free from all but the hint of attainder, 
What can meet a stranger’s eye 


With a good face, can answer a question, give a reason, 
To whom the world’s fields and fences stand out plain, 
Nor dazzle in sunlight or crumble behind the rain, 

From us—with our hearts but lightly tinged with poison, 
And only one foot in the cradle—who not in vain 
Composed our quarrel early, and in good season 

Buried the hatchet in our father’s brain. 


John Glassco. 
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Hecordings 
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> BRAHMS’ SYMPHONIES are works especially dear to 
the hearts of the record companies. At the first sign of age 
in any of the records of the Brahms symphonies a new 
recording is immediately issued. Not even such all-time 
favorites as Beethoven’s Fifth and Tchaikowsky’s Fifth 
have been recorded so often. Now Columbia has replaced 
its old and excellent recording of Brahms’ Third (Wein- 
gartner and the Vienna Philharmonic) by a new album 
featuring the Philadelphia Orchestra under Ormandy (Set 
D-174—$5.00). The new performance is a good one, and it 
has been well recorded. However, Ormandy’s reading hasn’t 
the insight of Weingartner’s, which is still the best on 
records. Ormandy takes the third movement at a slightly 
quicker pace, making it much less agonized than usual. 
As if to make up for this improvement, he accentuates his 
major vice by announcing changes in tempo by deliberate 
and uncalled for retardations. It is this fault, more unpalat- 
able in Brahms than in other composers, that makes this 
conductor’s recording of Brahms’ Second Symphony much 
inferior to Beecham’s, and helps to make the new one of the 
Third Symphony inferior to Weingartner’s. 


The symphonies of Haydn, in contrast to those of 
Brahms, have not received the attention they warrant from 
the record companies. Victor has added another to the 
small list of those available. It is the Symphony 97, in C, 
played by the London Philharmonic under Beecham (Victor 
DM-1059—$5.05). The symphony is not one of Haydn’s 
best, but his second best contains such expert craftmanship 
and irresistible humor that it is certainly worth having. 
Beecham’s performance is polished and refined. (Incident- 
ally, Victor’s albums are now made of thinner, more flimsy 
cardboard, although they cost twenty-five cents more.) 


An exceptionally fine album has been issued by Columbia 
in “Mozart Operatic Arias,” (Set D-173, $5.00), sung by 
Ezio Pinza and accompanied by the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, under Bruno Walter. The arias are all well- 
known ones, sung in Italian. Pinza’s musicianship and inter- 
pretation of character in this album are superb. 


Victor has issued a recording of the music to the ballet 
“The Seasons,” by Glazounov (Set DM-1072, $6.40). It is 
music that I cannot bear to listen to, and readers had better 
look elsewhere for an assessment of the merit of the album. 
In it, the Dallas Symphony, under Antol Dorati, is heard 
on records for the first time. From what I heard of the 
recording it seems that the Dallas orchestra has the same 
problems as other small-city orchestras: it has a good string 
section, but is poor in the winds and the brass. 


There are many new single Victor discs available now. 
Among those worth listening to are: “Prelude and Allegro 
for Organ and Orchestra,” by Walter Piston, played by 
E. Power Biggs and the Boston Orchestra under Koussevit- 
zky; the Waltz and Polonaise from Tchaikowsky’s “Eugene 
Onegin,” played by the London Philharmonic under Beech- 
am; Gershwin’s “Prelude No. 2” and Milhaud’s “Saudades 
do Brasil,” played by Rubenstein; Purcell’s “Trumpet 
Prelude” and the “Serenade from Haydn’s String Quartet 
Opus 3, No. 5,” played by the Hollywood Bowl Orchestra 
under Stokowski. In addition, there is a monstrosity called 
“Carmen Fantasy,” played by "Jascha Heifetz and the R.C.A. 
Orchestra. It is about as ridiculous an exhibition of virtu- 
osity as I have ever heard, utterly devoid of musical taste 
and an insult to Bizet’s music. 


The Canadian Forum 


Film Heview 
D. Mosdell 





bm A STUFFY SOLEMNITY of tone creeps into the Ameri- ~ 
can critical voice when a picture like Eisenstein’s van the ~ 
Terrible is being discussed: an odd mixture of deference ~ 
and condescension. The critics seem to take for granted ~ 
that all Continental films are in a class by themselves and ~ 
must be judged as Art-—hence the deference; at the same ~ 
time it is assumed that although this may be Art, most ~ 
people here at any rate are not going to like it well enough ~ 


to pay out good money to see it—hence the condescension. — 


a 


So it happens that when a Russian picture comes to 
town there is much talk among the critics of “cinema” as | ~ 


distinct from “movies”; of angles, cutting, montage, rhythm; 


Eisenstein is called an intellectual, an artist whose pictures 4 
have cosmic overtones and political undertones, and are at — 


the same time austerely impersonal. 


Such statements may ~ 


all be quite true, but as far as I can see the net result of E 
such discussion is to make the average movie-goer feel that — 4 


Eisenstein’s pictures are for the intelligentsia alone, and | 


that he himself would find them either difficult, or dull, or “ 
both. Consequently, with or without a slight feeling of | 


guilt, he trudges off to see The Jolson Story instead, which ~ 
he can be sure will not take much effort to understand, and © 


will kill approximately the same amount of time. 

A second and equally undesirable effect of the prevailing 
critical attitude is to increase the snob appeal of “seeing 
foreign films.” This guarantees the absence of some people 
at Ivan the Terrible, and the attendance of others; many 
of the first group miss seeing something which they would 
genuinely enjoy; and most of the second lot turn out to be 
those who have eyes but see not—like the people who chat, 


knit, drop pop bottles, and “listen,” all at the same time, to j 


excerpts from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony at the Prom- 
enade concerts. 

What the average movie-goer should be told about Jvan 
the Terrible is that it is an extremely impressive and interest- 
ing historical movie; that we are willing to bet even money 
that his attention will not wander from the screen from the 
opening coronation ceremonies to the capitulation of Mes- 
cow to Ivan some ten years (about an hour and a half) 
later. He may even be moved to look up Ivan in a history 
of Russia or an encyclopaedia, and find that he was some- 
what of a dual personality, that during the first ten years of 
his reign he worked fanatically for the unification of Russia; 
but that as he grew older his fits of ungovernable rage in- 


Ee elas dikicL vee eee 


creased almost to madness; and that in one of his rages he © 


killed his eldest son, Dmitri, who should have succeeded 
him as Czar; and he may find himself looking forward to 
the second and third Eisenstein films on the subject of Jvan 
the Terrible with a good deal more interest and even im- 
patience than he shows in waiting for the next Hollywood 
screen biography of his favourite composer. 

He might even be encouraged to speculate on how Eisen- 
stein manages to create such an effect of richness and mag- 
nificence, without technicolor; 
Ivan was made comprehensible without being made in the 
least contemporary; and in this connection he might com- 
pare Ivan with Olivier’s Henry V, whose character was 
seriously and deliberately distorted to make him acceptable 
to a twentieth century audience. It might occur to him that 
Ivan the Terrible is a much more serious attempt to recreate 
a past century than Henry V, and on the whole a much 
more successful one. He will be aware that Eisenstein 
chose, or was forced, to highlight in Ivan’s character the 
nationalistic fervor, and to tone down the impulse, equally 


or how the character of © 
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strong in the historical character, to tyranny and despotism; 
and will decide for himself which kind of distortion, Eisen- 
stein’s or Olivier’s, is more justifiable in an artist. 

Then by easy and natural stages he may come to a con- 
sideration of film technique. Which of the two, Eisenstein 
or Olivier, had a surer sense of the total effect he was trying 
to achieve? We can appreciate from the finished product 
that Olivier used a great many techniques in Henry V, from 


‘ Disney to realism and stylized formality, and the result was 
like a magnificent rag-bag, a jumble, rather than a unified 


picture. Eisenstein’s treatment of Ivan the Terrible had a 
deceptive simplicity, a consistent blend of historical fact and 
expressionism. It will become clear that Eisenstein uses 
movement within the frame of the screen itself in a way 


* that we have not yet mastered. The actors move as if they 
were ballet dancers, and their faces truly match their robes; 
» speech in this film seems to be distinctly subordinate to move- 


ment and expression, so that we are scarcely aware that we 


~ cannot understand what they are saying. 


Unfortunately the average movie-goer, and in this country, 


- the average movie-critic, cannot have much first-hand 
~ appreciation of the technical processes and problems which 
_ determine the making of any film, Russian or otherwise. 
~ We can only generalize from the final result, in which if the 


technique has been successful, it will be practically insep- 
arable from action, plot and dialogue. Generally speaking, 
then, Eisenstein’s intention has been to present in Ivan the 
Terrible a man who was both an historical personage and 
something more besides—the spirit of nationalism. Montage 


" or no montage, he has certainly succeeded. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor: Canadians do not have to be disciples of 
Saint Henry (A. Wallace) to agree with much of his recent 
criticism of United States atomic policy toward Russia. 
Canada has fallen, temporarily at any rate, from the supreme 
status of a wartime partner and joint-owner of the atomic 
bomb to that of an atomic jackal! She has abdicated her 
atomic responsibilities to a hard-boiled, hard-visaged set 
of American political parvenus. 

Saint Henry may, as his critics allege, be nothing more 
than “a corn-fed mystic,” or “a competent corn-breeder 
become an inept editorialist.” But Wallace has managed 
to discern a truth affirmed by Berdyaev, Toynbee and all 
the best aristocrats of the spirit, namely, that knowledge 
of Marxism will not help to understand the national roots 
of Russian communism. Wallace is also right when he 
insists on the cessation of atomic bomb production by the 
United States during atomic negotiations with Russia; and 


_ that world peace must be firmly founded upon a community 
_ of interest with Russia. 


Canadian atomic negotiators must not be too “old- 
womanish.” As in war, so in atomic diplomacy, “Rashness 
may be the height of prudence.” The objective of Canadian 
atomic policy should be the establishment at once of the 
International Atomic Development Authority (with or with- 
out the veto) but with complete powers of inspection. To 
the latter stipulation the Russians have already agreed. In 
furtherance of this policy Canada should take the lead in 
Proposing to transfer, with or without the United States 
concurrence, to the A.D.A. Canada’s present stock - pile 
of plutonium, her twenty-three million dollar plutonium 
plant at Chalk River, and her uranium mine at Great Bear 
Lake. Because atomic energy control is the world’s most 
crucial political problem Canadian atomic policy should 
be bold and independent; in regard to Russia it should be 
generous, ' 
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What is the alternative to the successful establishment of 
the Atomic Development Authority? “When (atomic) war 
does come,” said the late First Lord of the Admiralty, 
John A. Fisher, “then ‘might is right’ and every treaty is 
a scrap of paper. The essence of war is violence. Modera- 
tion in war is imbecility. It’s perfect rot to talk about 
‘civilized warfare.’ You might as well talk about a ‘Heavenly 
Hell.’ You have to be ruthless, relentless, and remorseless.” 
In the atomic era, the application of these accepted prin- 
ciples of war means for each of us in Canada catastrophic 
horrors without end. 

F. R. Stirrett, Toronto, Ont. 


The Editor: I had thought your magazine was proud of 
its realism and fearless facing of facts. Then I read your 
recent editorial, “So Many Lost Weekends”: “People take to 
drink because of psychological maladjustments, or economic 
insecurity.” Well I wonder! In the first place it sounds 
so much like what our Social Credit friends keep telling 
us in this Province. “If only every citizen were guaranteed 
the monthly dividend that is his due, all other moral and 
social problems would be solved.” It isn’t any more con- 
vincing when we are told an intelligently planned socialism 
will cure the alcoholic problem. Over-statement or lack of 
proportion just weakens one’s case as that same editorial 
maintains. 

Now to claim that poverty is a cause of drinking, rather 
than an effect, is the kind of half-truth certain public rela- 
tions experts spread around, and receive handsome salaries 
for their services. It helps to conceal the more significant 
fact that alcohol enslaves the will, dulls the conscience, 
and cuts the nerve of idealism. Intelligent labor-leaders 
and social reformers recognize that alcohol addiction is 
more destructive of social idealism than of personal ambi- 
tion, though it militates against both. Ask a Salvation Army 
officer, or a family welfare visitor. They have the realistic 
viewpoint here. And they know poverty is more often the 
result of drinking than its cause. This is not to mention 
the traffic accident toll, the wasted talents, the blighted 
careers, the broken homes, or the physical and mental 
diseases left in the trail of John Barleycorn. Perhaps those 
zealous reformers have some sense of proportion after all! 
But in any case do not ask them to compromise their convic- 
tions in order to win popular support. The heirs of Amos and 
Jeremiah would hardly appreciate such considerations. 


Robert G. Thompson, Edmonton, Alta. 


The Editor: I must take exception to one section of Mr. 
Harrington’s article on the printers’ closed shop. “You can’t 
tell a newspaper’s attitude to its employees by reading its 
editorials!” he writes. “This has been strikingly illustrated 
in Toronto where the editorially pro-labor and near-fellow 
traveller Toronto Daily Star moved with such vigor a few 
years ago to halt the unionization of its scandalously over- 
driven editorial staff, while the anti-labor and blatantly 
Tory Evening Telegram has maintained a far better reputa- 
tion.” 

I was in the thick of that scrap, and I must report that 
The Evening Telegram moved with such vigor that only one 
of its editorial employees ever dared openly admit member- 
ship in the Newspaper Guild. The most drastic move was 
inserting a note in every editorial pay envelope warning 
that “the interposition of a third party might jeopardize 
the friendly relations which have long existed between the 
management and its employees.” It will also be recalled 
that not many years later The Evening Telegram fought and 
eventually broke a union of its truckdrivers, after a strike 
with long picketing. 
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Also, “near-fellow traveller Toronto Daily Star’ seems 
shabby appreciation for the Star’s unequalled coverage and 
frequent editorial support of M. J. Coldwell, of E. B. 
Jolliffe—particularly in his exposé of alleged secret police 
tactics, of C. H. Millard, and of the CCF’s achievement in 
Saskatchewan. Paul A. Gardner, Ottawa, Ont. 


The Editor: In your February number you give the New 
York address of the European relief agency CARE. I am 
informed that there is now an Ottawa address at 193 
Sparks Street, Room 209. 

Ronald Grantham, Kingston, Ont. 


TURNING NEW LEAVES 


» THE PUBLICATION at about the same time of Robert 
Finch’s Poems! and Louis Dudek’s East of the City? pre- 
sents us with a striking (and local) example of two very 
different attitudes toward the problem of the nature and 
function of poetry and challenges us to reconcile them if 
we can. 

Robert Finch has a strict scale of values and he has 
sought for intensity through concentration. He is selective 
and what he selects is submitted to a rigorous process of 
sifting and weighing. The finished product is hard, glitter- 
ing, polished, and mathematically ‘correct’ as a crystal. 
Some of the poems (e.g. “Sea-piece” or “Train Window’’) 
simply impose the artist’s artificial (ie. human) idea of 
order upon a selected segment of experience, and let it go 
at that. This, for the most part, is the object of the pieces 
in the earliest sections of the book. As we continue reading, 
however, we find an increasingly explicit expression of an 
attitude, or belief, that is implicit in the purest and most 
objective of the poems, the belief that the essence of the 
human personality lies in the ability and the willingness to 
make value judgments. 

Value, in Mr. Finch’s poetry, is measured in terms of 
aesthetics, of emotion, of ethics, and in at least one instance 
(“The Collective Portrait”), of religion. The raw material 
upon which the poet, as artist and moralist, sets about the 
task of imposing an order is not an abstract realm of 
essences but a conglomeration of sensations. One is a little 
startled to discover that work for which no word but ‘elegant’ 
seems quite suitable should be so sensuous. Pigeons sink 
their beaks in necks of suede. Rain falls like ripe notes. 
The bay is iced with hardening light. The sea teases the 
stuff of its restless mattress. Asters burn wind and the wind 
asters. We cut the peach of silence with the knife of speech. 
But Mr. Finch is well aware that the consciousness of inter- 
relationships that make metaphor and conceit possible is 
a specifically human possession. When it is denied, maligned, 
or distorted into the eccentric it becomes an object of satire. 
Some of these poems show an ironic gift that is capable of 
handling the problem of such distortion with the minimum 
fuss and the maximum effectiveness. The first poem in the 
book, a sonnet called “The Statue,” will serve as an illustra- 
tion of Mr. Finch’s irony, an irony, it will be seen, that is 
actually an indirect form of affirmation. 


A small boy has thrown a stone at a statue, 

And a man who threatened has told a policeman so. 
Down the pathway they rustle in a row, 

The boy, the man, the policeman. If you watch you 


Will see the alley of trees join in the chase 

And the flower-beds stiffly make after the boy, 
The fountains brandish their cudgels in his way 
And the sky drop a blue netting in his face. 


1POEMS: Robert Finch; Oxford; pp. 51; $1.50. 
%EAST OF THE CITY: Louis Dudek; Ryerson; pp. 51; $2.00. 
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Only the statue unmoved in its moving stillness 
Holds the park as before the deed was done 
On a stone axis round which the trio whirls. 


Stone that endured the chisel’s cutting chillness 
Is tolerant of the stone at its foot of stone 
And the pigeon sitting awry on its carved curls. 


Here the ignorant assailant of art and beauty, the mis- 
taken enthusiasts of society and law, and the non-human 
jumble of nature are all equally and silently rebuked by 
the still and silent order of the statue. The Keystone 
comedy of the chase is presented with an ironic seriousness, 
but there is nothing ironic about the seriousness with which 
the existence of an absolute, meaning-giving pattern of 
beauty is implied in the whole fable. It is the “moving 
stillness” of human art that gives a focal centre around 
which the fuss and rustle of our confused and meaningless 
violence subsides into a fruitless and tolerable irrelevance. 


Mr. Finch himself is not always able to remain as calmly 
indifferent as his statue, and some of the poems express an 
anger, bitterness, or scorn that is all the more intense for the 
concentration and control of the expression. In “Comrade” 
the attack is upon the doctrine of expediency in politics 
and upon the denial of ethical absolutes which has been 
used to justify the shifting tactics of communist party action. 
In most of the poems, however, Finch applies his consider- 
able satirical power, his anger, and his scorn against the 
sentimentalist and the romanticist who seek in personal 
experience for more than flux and time is willing to grant. 
The knife, indeed, is turned inward on his own vitals. “The 
noisy silence of the old self-scorn” is the most authentic 
music in the bitter sonnets toward the end of the book. 
How to endure the isolation of fastidious superiority, how 
to endure the decay of intimacy, how to endure being for- 
gotten: such are the problems posed in these remarkable, 
witty, and disillusioned verses. “It is a specialists’ course, 
becoming alone,” one sonnet begins. “The course is long,” 
it concludes, “and at bewildering fees, Leads finally to no 
recognized degrees.” 


A word must be said ‘about the considerable technical 
power that these poems show. Perhaps the most striking 
feature of Mr. Finch’s command of his medium is the highly 
individual way in which in the later sonnets he has used 
a colloquial and almost casual idiom to express philosophical, 
satirical, and even deeply emotional material. This is often 
a device of concision: it makes for speed and intensity, but 
it also gives a convincing, sincere, and modern note, 
places the poetry in our own immediate world. There are, 
as one would expect in so self-conscious an artist, literary 
echoes here and there—of Edith Sitwell, of Skelton, perhaps 
of Browning—but these are far between and they are never 
obtrusive. There are a few pieces also—lighter and more 
obvious satires, such as “Vanishing Cream,” “Select Samari- 
tan,” and “At Niagara”—which are below the level of the 
rest and which are something of a blemish in what is for the 
most part a finely integrated collection. While the note is 
predominantly intellectual—feeling is almost always excited, 
if not exacerbated, by wit—an occasional flash of magical 
intensity betrays the passion that motivates so many of 
the poems: 


. . . For the one time since our distant difference 
I saw your eyes burn through this burning shade .. . 


There is not such a great difference as one would 
between the style of Robert Finch and that of Louis Dudek, 
though the political opinions and philosophical beliefs of 
the two men are poles apart. Finch, in “Comrade,” sees 
the black side of a political movement which to Mr, Dudek 
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offers, after “the searing bolts of cloud-biting thunder,” the 
only hope of “a world white with morning, white with sun- 
light!” 

The proletariat, the exploited, the workers, debased as 
they are into animal-like and second-best pleasures, carry 
somehow the seeds of virtue in themselves and are the self- 
sufficient hope of the future. 


The wheel of society, steel-bright with the future, 
Is wrought by the people, its only revolutionists. 


It is this failure to see the worker as a human being, as 
a man and, because a man, a divided and sinful creature, 
which makes such a sincerely-felt, generous, and accom- 
plished poem as “East of the City” seem curiously ethereal. 
No one will deny the pity and the injustice of the industrial 
purgatory that Dudek presents with solidity and vigor, but 
if the revolutionary creed with which the poem comes to 
its climax were tempered with humility and scepticism, its 
effectiveness as art—and therefore as politics—would have 
been established. It is only, of course, in his role as a revolu- 
tionary that the worker is idealized by Mr. Dudek. The 
poet is perfectly capable of seeing with a piercing eye the 
worker as the sub-man that industrialism has made him. 


A rumble in a saloon, the guttural boom of voices— 

Headlong through smoke and laughter — the giggle of gar- 
goyles— 

Hectic veins that stand blue and clear of the skin 

At the magnified wafers, tables like eucharists! 

Troughfuls of cloggy sawdust float on the floor, 

And on the dim walls, weak with hallucined females, 

Great teats under veils, the secrets seen, 

Sit bathers and nymphs, displayed for the toothless 

Who would lie there and saunter, feel the breasts fertile. 


It is a picture full of pathos and understanding; Mr. 
Dudek, we feel, is capable of bringing to it an analysis 
deeper than that which achieves a metamorphosis of these 
into “makers of wheels (who) heave their heavy hammers 
With hands they spit on and slap to leather aprons Tough 
as their skins” and, finally, when at work on the job that 
“no clever gill in an office nor salaried executive” can do, 
— slaves, Here powerful and proud, stand up as 
eaders.” 


It is a quality of manliness, as contrasted with Mr. Finch’s 
gentlemanliness, which distinguishes the latest and best of 
Mr. Dudek’s poems— “Building a Skyscraper,” the satirical 
“Mr. Gromyko,” and the beautiful and terrible evocation of 
a Montreal slum, “A Street in April,” with its second stanza 
so much in the manner of Mr. Finch as to be startling, 
while its first and third gain an effect that Mr. Finch does 
not attempt: 


Look now at this February street in April 

where not a flower blossoms, or if one broke 
would be like water from a blister, a yellow poke, 
new bird lime on a rail, or jet from a yolk. 


Neither the fire-escapes making musical patterns 
nor the filagree of stone flowery and decorating 
can now accompany young April; the iron grating 
jars, someone dropped a kettle in the orchestrating. 


There a pale head rising from an eyeless cavern 
swivels twice above the street, and swiftly dips 
back into the gloom of the skull, whose only lips 
are the swinging tin plates and the canvas strips. 


Perhaps the best instance of the strong and original style 
that we see Mr. Dudek developing is in the verses “On 
Poetry” with which the volume ends. The first and last 
stanzas can be taken as a testament of Mr, Dudek’s under- 
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standing of his art and an illustration of his successful 
mastery of the amalgamation of the conversational and the 
grand styles. Read with the other examples I have quoted 
they will give the reader some idea of the variety and quality 
of Mr. Dudek’s work. When placed beside the poetry of 
P. K. Page and Patrick Anderson it gives a measure of the 
promise in the work of our younger poets that cannot be 
ignored. A. J. M. SmitH. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


CARTELS IN ACTION: George W. Stocking and Myron 
W. Watkins; The Twentieth Century Fund; pp. 533; 
$5.00. 

The essence of private enterprise is the right of those who 
own property to “do what they want with their own.” If 
you own property, even if it is in industrial plants or natural 
resources, you have the right to devote it to anti-social 
purposes. It matters not at all what are the needs of the 
public or how the employees will be affected. (As a matter 
of fact any management which considered the interests of 
the public or the workers before those of the shareholders 
would be sued for breach of trust.) 

Put that way it is plain that there is no basic distinction 
between monopolies and private business generally. Mono- 
poly is just an extreme form of private enterprise. The little 
protection afforded by competition has been taken away, 
the public is dunned more than ever by prices containing 
an abnormally high proportion of unearned profit. These 
prices, in turn, throw more men than ever out of work, 
because the higher the price the lower the output; the 
higher the profit, the smaller is the share of the national 
income in the pockets of the spending public. Finally a 
well-entrenched monopoly commands greater respect among 
the political appointees of capitalism than do a number of 
competitive businesses. The more monopoly there is, the 
stronger is the “hidden government” standing behind and 
overshadowing the elected legislatures. But it is all a matter 
of degree. Monopoly is merely capitalism plus. 

This volume presents case studies of nine typical cartels, 
their methods and results. It is to be followed by two 
further Twentieth Century Fund studies, one dealing with 
domestic monopoly in the United States, the other attempt- 
ing to draw conclusions. Meanwhile the present volume 
is easily the most comprehensive factual study of specific 
cartels ever published. The products range from raw 
materials such as rubber and nitrogen to manufactured 
articles such as electric lamps. The methods of cartel con- 
trol are laid bare in the patent pools, “gentlemen’s” agree- 
ments, arbitration boards and quota systems. The authors 
distinguish two main types of cartels; one the defensive 
type, where numerous small producers combine to save 
themselves from otherwise inevitable bankruptcy; the other 
the aggressive type, such as aluminum (and they might have 
added oil), where huge producers unite to swell their already 
fantastic prices. 

At one point the authors estimate that 87 per cent of 
mineral products sold in the United States in 1939 were 
cartelized. Of manufactured goods the percentage was 42. 
What conclusions will the authors draw when they come 
to write their final volume on the basis of these stubborn 
facts? One conclusion surely is that competition is mot a 
natural law of business. Surely the natural law is that, 
wherever feasible, businessmen will combine together for 
their greater profit. And it is becoming more and more 
feasible as every year brings a closer-knit economy. Another 
conclusion seems obvious. To legislate against the myriad 
devices of cartel control is as hopeless in the end as was 
Canute’s injunction against the rising tide. Nothing short 
of public ownership of big industry, natural resources, and 
patents will restore to the people a measure of control over 
their economic life. 

Sometimes the authors startle their readers. In the pre- 
face they state: “The trend toward concerted action or col- 
lective controls in economic affairs, with or without govern- 
ment sanction, is unmistakable, But it is not, in our view, 

inevitable.” Do they seriously place their faith in trust- 
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busting, in a society which is “free” because great industries, 
like oil and aluminum, are broken down into small, 
unplanned, competing units? Have they considered the horde 
of officials needed to enforce such competition in the modern 
world, or the industrial inefficiency entailed? It is frighten- 
ing to remember that some American “liberals” actually 
see a progressive future in attempts to restore the kind of 
economy portrayed by Adam Smith. 


This book is required reading for socialists. Unless the 


socialist vanguard understands modern industrial organiza- | 


tion the practical problems facing a socialist government 
will be insuperable. Alex Macdonald. 


BRANDEIS, A FREE MAN’S LIFE: A. T. Mason; Mac- 
millan; pp. 713; $5.75. 

The number and distribution of a man’s bitter enemies 
is an excellent index of his effectiveness as a citizen. Anyone 
who enjoys uniform esteem is sure to leave the world no 
better than he found it. Most people hate change, and 
therefore cannot be expected to admire great men, who 
do not like the world they see, and devote all their energies 
to changing it. Judged by these standards Louis D. Bran- 
deis, the late justice of the U.S. Supreme Court, was a 
great man indeed. The number and distribution of his 
enemies are both remarkable. He was hated by radicals 
and reactionaries alike, and by representative groups in 
between. Although a highly successful corporation lawyer, 
he acted in his capacity of private citizen to fight and in 
a measure defeat some very large corporations; nominally 
a Republican, he caught President Taft lying about his 


connection with big business, and made the exposure which 


helped turn the Republicans out of office. 

Brandeis, A Free Man’s Life, is a rather pedestrian account 
of the legal battles within and without the Supreme Court 
which constitute Brandeis’ contribution to humanity. Al- 
though the subject-matter is often involved and difficult this 
book should be read by Canadians, because it shows how, in 
a democratic state, constructive ideas are gradually made 
part of the law. Many of the battles brought to a successful 
conclusion by Brandeis and made part of U.S. law have 
yet to be fought in Canada, and those who are fighting 
for such things as social security, free speech, controls on 
corporations, and the curbing of various business rackets, 
would do well to study his methods. 

Perhaps the most useful lesson to be learned from Bran- 
deis’ life as a social reformer is that we should not look 
for results in a hurry, no matter how good the cause, or how 
great the need for change. Take for example his fight to 
introduce Savings Bank Life Insurance into the State of 
Massachusetts. Brandeis had a plan whose success was 
assured, because it rested not on human judgment, but 
on propositions that can be demonstrated mathematically. 
By merely threatening competition this plan saved the 
insurance buyers of the country more than $100,000,000 
in 1910, and after it began to operate its savings for the 
working man ran into many billions. Yet when Brandeis out- 
lined his plan everyone from the housemaid to the governor 
opposed it. Brandeis had everything in his favor; he was 
a brilliant lawyer, highly respected in financial and political 
circles; he had friends in the publishing business, and 
was able to spread his ideas across the pages of national 
magazines; he was by this time a millionaire in his own 
right, and he was a persuasive lobbyist. Yet, devoting 
his full time to the cause, and spending some $200,000 of 
his own money, it took him three years to get his plan 
legalized, and several more to get some of his banker friends 
to try it. Even today, after forty years of continuous devo- 
tion by Brandeis and his aides, savings bank insurance, 
although its rates are 25 to 50 per cent less than those of 
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commercial companies, accounts for only .1 per cent of the 
insurance sold in the United States, and has spread to only 
.two other states. This dismal history is enough to give the 
young reformer pause. J. J. Brown. 


WHY WE OPPOSE CONSCRIPTION: F. A. Ridley; In- 
dependent Labor Party; pp. 15; 10c. 


THE MASK OF DEMOCRACY: Hugo Dewar; Indepen- 
dent Labor Party; pp. 14; 10c. 


MARXISM IN THE UNITED STATES: Leon Trotsky; 
Workers Party Publications; pp. 44; 35c. 


This -is the literature of the dissidents, something that is 
sadly lacking in Canada. The first two pamphlets are pub- 
lished by the Independent Labor party, left-wing critics of 
the British Labor party, and the third is put out by a 
Trotskyist group which is in fierce opposition not only to 
the communist party but to rival Trotskyist factions as 
well. Some may consider such political factionalism as 
disturbing or undesirable. Actually it is essential to the 
growth of political parties and the ideas that nourish them. 
Freedom from criticism belongs to the tomb, not politics. 


The pamphlets themselves are of interest and reflect the 
respective political backgrounds that brought them forth. 
In the first the Labor government is condemned for main- 
taining conscription in peace-time and there is an historical 
sketch which relates the first. appearance of conscription 
with the rise of capitalism. The author develops this theme 
and then proceeds to show the social ramifications of con- 
scription in the present period. “Conscription under capital- 
ism is the last word in strike-breaking,” he maintains, and 
the recent use of troops by the British Labor government 
in an unofficial strike gives some color to this aphorism. It 
is certain that ieeling and tradition in Britain run very 
strongly against conscription, and Attlee’s offer to cut the 
period to twelve months in an effort to placate “the rebelo” 
is an evidence of it. 


In the second pamphlet, the British ‘orm of democracy 
is examined and comes in for-sume sharp comment, and a 
similar eye is thrown upon the Soviet scene. We know that 
today Western democracy and democracy a /a Russe are 
at odds, each camp with its own banners, printing presses, 
and propagandists. There is therefore something salutary in 
the spectacle of someone hauling both groups over the coals 
and exposing their most flagrant dishonesties and evasions. 
It is still a bit of a shock to read that the Russian private 
got ten roubles a month in the recent joust for democracy as 
compared with his lieutenant’s one thousand roubles for the 
same period. And you can pair this, if you want to, with 
the British claims to freedom and the reality of their press 
barons. 


Number three was originally written as an introduction 
to The Living Thoughts of Kari Marx published in 1939, 
but was cut for publisher’s reasons. This introduction is 
in itself a swift resumé of the Marxist analysis, together 
with an application of such analysis to the period that pre- 
ceded Trotsky’s murder. The sharp eye and the sharper 
pen of a great Marxist are very much in evidence and this 
pamphlet affords an opportunity to catch a glimpse of the 
Marxian laws and their development in the United States. 

E. A. Beder. 


DEMOCRACY IS NOT ENOUGH: Scott Nearing; Island 
Workshop Fress; pp. 153; $2.00. 

Democracy is not enough, writes Scott Nearing, if by 
democracy we mean solely a form of political structure. The 
struggle for freedom today is in the economic world and we 
are not primarily concerned with ballots but with full em- 
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ployment and full production. Only when these things are 
achieved can we enjoy political democracy and its potential 
benefits. To cling to the political aspects of democracy and 
exclude the immediate issues of economic democracy and 
industrial democracy is to deny the validity of the very basis 
of democratic principles, for we cannot control the political 
structure while renouncing democratic control over the means 
of livelihood and the standards of living. The individual, his 
health, his job, his education, his recreation, his family 
security, are now the first charge upon the conscience of 
society. 

Society, in Scott Nearing’s philosophy, is the setting in 
which man not only exists as an organism but develops as 
a unit of human consciousness with room for all the essential 
human relationships. Society is not for the purpose of creat- 
ing rival centres of competitive wealth. Nearing traces the 
history of democracy through fifty centuries of the control 
of public affairs by privileged minorities. “The vast majority 
of human beings occupied the inferior position that went 
with slavery and serfdom. The few skimmed the cream from 
life.” The new world wants its freedom and its security 
homogenized. History so far, says Nearing, “provides no 
example of a civilized community in which individuals come 
first and the social group second.” He has spent his life 
struggling for the ways and means of communication with 
his fellows in the complicated field of social relations. These 
paper-covered books published by the Island Workshop Press, 
New York, put into the hands of students and inquirers 
masses of well-organized political and economic knowledge, 
the “know-how” of the voter. This is No. 1 volume of the 
social science handbooks. ; 

Blodwen Davies. 


THE WAYWAKD BUS: John Steinbeck; MacMillan; pp. 
212; $3.00. 


This is John Steinbeck’s first full length novel since the 
publication of The Grapes of Wrath eight years ago. The 
old Steinbeck craftsmanship is still very much in evidence— 
in fact, his work now is so beautifully refined that it comes 
dangerously close to being synthetic, perhaps even cunning. 

In The Wayward Bus Steinbeck presents us with an 
assorted group of Americans marooned overnight at a San 
Juan Valley crossroad. The bus is nicknamed “Sweet- 
heart” and its driver Juan Chicoy is that uncomplicated, 
intelligent type of personality who through sex or initiative 
can usually dominate most situations. It is really not 
important what happens in the bus for it is simply a 
“vehicle” through which Steinbeck can explore and identify 
human nature. Naked and unabashed portraits of each 
of the passengers are skillfully manoeuvred into a tiny 
mosaic of American life. As one writer has put it, “the 
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adventures of these people as they intermingle and feel 


each other out is told with a close, perspiring intimacy.” 
The Wayward Bus is not deficient in entertainment. But 
to what extent Steinbeck has been successful in reproduc- 
ing an intelligible and authentic microcosm of our culture 


is another question. Samuel Roddan. 


THE LIVING NOVEL: V. S. Pritchett; Oxford (Chatto 
& Windus; pp. xi, 260; $2.50. 
Like George Orwell and Cyril Connolly, V. S. Pritchett 
can perhaps best be described as a professional critic, as 
distinct, that is, from the reviewer and also the scholastic 


critic. He writes for a fairly mixed audience (in The New ° 


Statesman and Nation) and remains more or less on the 
level of the working novelist. The novel is an expression 
of life, therefore one man’s partial and tentative vision. 


It is a wise approach: there are no impossible demands, 
the novel is dignified. And the novelist is also dignified: 
he may frequently emerge in these essays as a wounded 
being, but alienation is never treated as the only significant 
factor. Surely nothing could be more standardized than 
the widespread (even among some writers and critics) 
modern conception of the artist as necessarily anti-social 
and neurotic. Or more false: creation is generally a form 
of integration. Pritchett’s approach makes the actual finished 
work important. 


These essays are unpretentious and pleasant to read. 
They are written creatively as well as critically. Pritchett 
escapes the bright superficiality and the complacency of 
whi Gousalig: io, sometimes guilty. He lacks Orwell’s 
energy, however, and t00™mech restraint makes parts of 
the book seem rather slight. Rovers Teigh Weaver. 


KNOW YOURSELF: David A. Stewart; McClellana and 
Stewart; pp. 161; $1.50. 


David A. Stewart speaks to the common man and shows 
him some of the reasons and causes for the discontent, un- 
happiness, and frustrations which beset him. As he says, 
if we can find out what causes us to behave as we do, we 
have gone far on the road to understanding ourselves and 
our fellow man. 


Psychology as it is dealt with in this little book is an 
accumulation of practical knowledge. It is full of common- 
sense views which can be readily understood and applied by 
the layman. Emphasis is placed on the body-mind unit. The 
examples are well-chosen. The repetition and summaries 
keep the reader from overlooking the essential facts. The 
books mentioned stimulate the reader to increase his knowl- 
edge of psychiatry and psychology. This publication could 
well be placed in the hands of parents, teachers, public 
health nurses, social service workers, and, in fact, anyone 
interested in mental hygiene. Robert J. Weil. 


UNITED WORLD: Scott Nearing; Island Workshop Press; 
pp. 265; $2.50. 


Scott Nearing’s United World was published before the 
United Nations came into being and perhaps because of that 
it has a peculiar value for the student of what he calls 
“worldism.” It is an overall view of the world’s need for 
and tendency to world organization up to and just prior to 
the decisions to attempt the building of such a structure. It 
is a volume any student of the new phase of world history 
needs to have at hand. Worldism, he writes, is the next 
culture stage. This is true whether or not we fail at the 
moment to achieve the necessary political structure to carry 
out that function. If we fail it will delay, not prevent, the 
ultimate organization of the world into a society of humanity. 
All the technical facilities are available for the first time 
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in history. Planetary unity will be reached when “the 
dominant activities of mankind take place on a world scale.” 
He traces the growth of world institutions from the Postal 
Union which first transcended national] boundaries to con- 
duct a common service on a world-wide scale, through 
various agencies for health, labor, trading, economics, and 


so on. “World activities, world consciousness, and world | 
thinking exist today in the lives of tens of millions of human | 


beings . . . they have become aware of a broader loyalty 


that extended beyond and includes family, city and nation,— | 
Blodwen 


loyalty to the human race.” Davies. 


THE LAST CIRCLE: Stephen Vincent Benét; Oxford; pp. } 


309; $3.50. 
“Or if, perhaps, some idle boy 
Shouid goneaiiins read a page or so 
In the deep summer, to his girl, 
And drop the book half-finished there 
Since kissing was a better joy, 
Why, I shall have been paid enough.” 


Prolific master of the phoney gesture, the corny em- | 


phasis. Whitman gone to the seediest sort of seed. Rivalled 
only by Sandburg as a purveyor of aesthetic folksiness, Benét 
is here equally at home with Stevensonian romance. There 
is a still lower level of this derivative sort of cliché. Norman 
Corwin lives there. Whatever may be the political and 
psychological fr -ction of stereotypical emotional patterns 
there can be no yuestion about their devitalized vapidity. 
H. M. McLuhan. 


ERRATUM: In the review of Kenneth Patchen’s book, 
Selected Poems, in last month’s issue, it was not understood 
by the reviewer that “lustig” was the name of the designer 
of the cover. 








Books on Community Needs 


THE CANADIAN PRISON 
The Story of a Tragedy 


By JOHN KIDMAN. “Should be required reading 
for all those who hope that Canada may yet attain 
a progressive penal system.”—J. A. Edmison, K.C., 
in the Foreword. $1.50. 


BOYS ARE WORTH IT 


By KENNETH H. ROGERS. “Deals not only 
with causes of delinquency but states the course of 
practical treatment. ... The whole community is 
challenged including the home, school, social service, 
and the church.”—The Big Brother. 75 cents. _ 


STREET GANGS IN TORONTO 
A Study of the Forgotten Boy 

By KENNETH H. ROGERS. “An excellent bal- 

ance of intriguing stories and constructive sugges- 

tions . . . recommended to all who are interested in 

youth work. It is a rich addition to social welfare 

literature.”—Noah Pitcher. $1.25. 
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THESE FEW: Milton Mayer; Human Events Associates; 
pp. 22; 35c. 

In this brilliantly written “Program for Minorities” Mil- 
ton Mayer warns that no minority, whether racial, national, 
religious, ideological, intellectual, or artistic, can save itself 
without saving the rights of man and therefore the whole 
culture. To this end he offers them a four-point program: 
(1) Those who belong to minorities must fight first of all 
for the rights of other minorities than their own; next for 
the rights of all men; and last, if at all, for their own. (2) 
Every member of every minority must live an honorable life. 
(3) Every member of every minority must try to live an 
honorable life. (4) Every member of every minority must 
prepare himself, at every turn in his experience, to die 
readily, quietly, sweetly, and unreconstructed. 


HOW CAN WE TEACH ABOUT SEX?; Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg; Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 123; pp. 32; 
15e. 


Dr. Gruenberg gives a sensible analysis of the effects 
of faulty sex education on our society, shows how the 
taboos of the past make satisfactory sex education difficult, 
and outlines the steps necessary to develop mature, well- 
adjusted individuals. 


KEEP OUR PRESS FREE!: Robert E. Cushman; Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 123; pp. 32; 15c. 

Dr. Cushman gives a brief historical sketch of the develop- 
ment of freedom of the press and discusses such restrictions 
on it as wartime censorship, laws against sedition, obscene 
literature, libel, and contempt. He also deals with the econ- 
omic restraints on independence of the press which have 
produced the trend towards concentration and standardiza- 
tion of the newspaper industry. 


CURRENT TRENDS IN COMMUNITY ORGANIZA- 
TION: Canadian Welfare Council; pp. 27; 25c. 


The three articles which make up this pamphlet give the 
views of outstanding authorities om*Organizing services for 
recreation and welfare needs within a community. Leonard 
W. Mayo discusses “Community Organization Method and 
Philosophy in 1946”; Violet M. Sieder, “Overall Planning”; 
and Eduard C. Lindeman, “The Volunteer—Democracy’s 


Indispensable Asset.” EF. 


CLAUSENTUM: John Arlott and Michael Ayrton; Clarke, 
Irwin & Co.; (Jonathan Cape); illus.; pp. 28; $2.25. 
This little volume of twelve sonnets by John Arlott and 
seven complementary drawings by Michael Ayrton was 
inspired by the ruins of Clausentum near Southampton 
whose history reached back to pre-Roman times. The total 
effect is a little like a belated product of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Graveyard School. The impression is heightened by 
occasional echoes of eighteenth-century poetic diction in 
the sonnets, W.B. 


— Jay Dratler; Oxford (Cromwell); pp. 177; 
2.25. 

This novel about Hollywood low life is fast moving, 
nervous; which is all to the good, because it can be quickly 
finished. The characters are as synthetic and as one-dimen- 
sional as those in a production-line movie. Sex, violence, and 
sentimentality are here made as meaningless and as unpro- 
vocative as the actions of an average burlesque stripper. 
Perhaps unconsciously, the author seems bent on defiance 
of every regulation of the Johnston Office and the Legion 
of Decency, but even in reaction he is limited to mere 
Variations of the unreality so largely created by those organi- 
zations. R.LW. 
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COLLECTIVISM CHALLENGES CHRISTIANITY: 
Verne Paul Kaub; Light and Life Press; pp. 249; $2.50. 
Mr. Kaub talks like a good Marxist in getting Christianity 
identified with free enterprise and socialism identified with 
materialism. The similarity, however, ends there. “Under 
the free enterprise system, any worker who thinks he would 
be happier or better off financially, if he made shoes in his 
own basement than when working in a factory, is quite at 
liberty to try it.” Quite so. Readers who share these prem- 
ises and this logic will enjoy this. C.R. F. 
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OUR CURRENT SELECTION 


Publisher’s 
Retail Price 


$4.00 


Saving to PBC 
(Canada) members 
is more than 25%. 


THE COMING CRISIS 


By FRITZ STERNBERG 


An internationally known economist, Stern- 
berg bases his belief in a coming collapse on 
sources ranging from Marx and Engels to re- 
ports of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and the Brookings Institute. He warns that a 
militarized economy and expanded American 
imperialism are the most probable “ways out” 
and urges progressive social controls instead. 


They say: 

George Soule in the New Republic: “Keen analyst of 
figures and historical facts.” 

Robert S. Lynd in The Nation: “Sternberg’s book is so 
different from the thinking of American social researchers 
that either he or they are colossally wrong . . . I believe 
he is right.” 

Herbert Harris in P.M.: “This is a book for our own 
age, which is simultaneously an Atomic Age, a Plan Age, 
and a Psychiatric Age.” 

D. F. White in the Saturday Review: ‘Taken as a whole, 
the picture is drawn by a firm and skillful hand. It is 
quite impressive.” 

Norman Thomas in The Call: “I should like to recom- 
mend THE COMING CRISIS as a well nigh indispensable 
book. It should certainly be in Socialist classes and dis- 
cussion groups. It fills an extraordinary gap in thinking 
and writing.” 

E. A. Beder in The Canadian Forum: “This analysis 
shows only too clearly that fascism and war arise out of 
the difficulties of monopoly capital and are not symptoms 
of some peculiar national or mental blight.” 


For further information write 
THE PROGRESSIVE BOOK CLUB (Canada) * 
18 Huntley Street 
Toronto 5 - Ontario 


*In the U.S.A. please write The Progressive Book Club, Inc., 
4250 Broadway, New York 33, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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